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customers buy towels they want towels and 
not the Garden of Eden. The great American 
public wants the merchandise they buy to 
look like merchandise and not to be disguised 
to represent something else. We are rapidly 
coming to appreciate simplicity in the con- 
struction of homes, in the decoration of homes 
and in home conveniences, and this same sim- 
plicity should be expressed in the window 
presentation of merchandise. 

Let us consider the displays reproduced 
with this article. What could be more simple 
than the towel display featured on the opening 
page? Using the merchandise for a window 
setting is most appropriate, and the use of 
the large “dealer-helps” in the window serves 
to “bring home” the use for which the mer- 
chandise is intended. Only two towels have 
been displayed in front of the background, 
but the customer, by the clever display of the 
merchandise, is immediately conscious of the 
different towel patterns as well as the use 
for which they are intended. 

In the Gimbel display of sheets and pillow 
cases we have a very orderly arrangement 
of the merchandise featured with positive 
customer appreciation. The various sizes of 
sheets and pillow cases have been arranged 
in neat stacks, similar perhaps to the stacks 
of sheets and cases any housewife would like 
to have in her own linen closet, while promi- 
nent price identification simplifies the cost 


—Carl Shank has made splendid use of the 

“Cannon” dealer-helps and figures of his 

own creation in the smart towel display 
reproduced at the top of this page— 


—Reproduced at the top of the opposite 

page is a very modern geometrical ar- 

rangement of towels as credted by B. J. 
Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Walker— 


—The “We Want Cannon's” display is a 

window presentation of the Gilchrist Com- 

pany, Boston. Merchandise is shown in neat 

stacks on the floor and in a special fixture 
displayer— 


—"More Calls For Cannon" presents the 

display technique of Harry M. Toner, Bur- 

den's, Inc. The window is arranged in three 

units—sheets and cases, wash cloths and sets 
and bath towels— 


—One of the most effective towel displays 
presented with this article is Lother Ditt- 
mer's “Cannon Towels Cotton Week" dis- 
play. It suggests a very modern window 
presentation technique— 


—The excellent "Cotton" display of sheets 
and cases as arranged by the Gimbel, New 
York City, display staff presents a fine exam- 
ple of the geometrical window technique— 


—Carl Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, is repre- 

sented with another display in this ‘White 

Goods” series. His use of the special "Can- 
non" figures is noteworthy— 


—Richard Wallace, B. Altman's, created 

the neat arrangement of towels presented 

at the bottom of the opposite page. The 

display presents another modern idea for 

the geometrical arrangement of merchan- 
dise— 
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problem. The smart geometrical ararngement 
of merchandise in the display indicates the 
trend of display that will be noticed of this 
type merchandise. The merchandise in the 
window is the merchandise as it is sold in 
the store, and the customer does not confuse 
it with any other goods. 


The “Cannon Cotton Towels Week” pre- 
sents another popular type display that indi- 
cates the trend of America’s Changing Dis- 
plays. In this instance the merchandise is 
dramatized with a presentation that is 
Continental in theme. The background, sailor 
and water effects help put over the: idea 
contained on the merchandise card: “Big 
Thirsty Cannon Towels.” The introduction 
of individual towel hangers and neat stacks 
of merchandise at each end of the window 
permits the display of colors and patterns. 
Here again we have the geometrical arrange- 
ment of merchandise. 


Cut-out copy forms an important feature 
of many modern display presentations. Notice 
the use of copy in the Fowler, Dick & Walker 
display of towels: the display using the large 
circle with “Cannon” “Towels” cut-out on 
either side of the circle and important mer- 
chandise features introduced in cut-out form 
on the circle. Notice the use of cut-out copy 
in the Stix, Baer and Fuller displays, in the 
Gilchrist and Burden windows. Notice the 
neat arrangement of geometrical merchandise 
effects as well as unified merchandise group- 
ings. 

In several of the displays just mentioned 
we notice the clever use of cut-out gures; 
the figures ,in every instance, serving to 
impress upon the customers’ attention the use 
to which the merchandise on display will be 
put in the customers’ home. The possibilities 
of such dramatization of merchandise is un- 
limited. Six windows in this series of displays 
employ cut-out figures, and while in several 


Mad Gad ad Mid a ik dt tt dl le td 
instances the figures are used to represent 


th same idea the method used to convey the ia S| A 
idea is different in each display. The display- 3 9 i a 
man has the opportunity to employ many a> m ° <8 ; 
different merchandise effects in his displays; = 2 Be Be Bo fl : “as 3 3 
no two effects need be the same. oe ee ee oe Yi ee oe 
In the B. Altman towel presentation we 
have still another display idea for the modern 
window arrangement of “white goods.” The 
development of panels on which actual bath- 
room fixtures display the goods makes posi- 
tive customer appreciation of the merchandise. 
The use of bath-room accessories also helps 
to heighten the display illusion of the goods. 


The only criticism that we can make of the 
displays reproduced with this group is that 
in some instances the contrast between mer- 
chandise and background is too negative. 
Where we have marked contrast between 
merchandise and background customer ap- 
preciation is much more certain. We have 
such contrast in the Fowler, Dick & Walker 
display and in the Gimbel and Bloomingdale 
windows. We have contrast of a lesser degree 
in the D. M. Read, Burden, Altman, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller and Gilchrist displays; while 
one of the Stix, Baer & Fuller windows, 
judging from the photograph, contains almost 
no contrast at all. Contrast should always 
be employed in windows. It needn’t neces- 
sarily be of the marked type, but the most 
successful displays will employ strong con- 
trast. 
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A New Men’s Wear 
Display Front 


The modern trend in window display mer- 
chandising simplifies the presentation of the 
merchandise as well as the background dis- 
play. This trueism is certainly expressed in 
the new Lipman Wolfe men’s wear window 
backgrounds which have but recently been 
installed. In the design and construction of 
the displays we tried to keep the backgrounds 
just as simple as possible; we tried to design 
a series of window backs that would best dis- 
play the merchandise to be featured in front 
of them. We wanted a series of backgrounds 
that would be modern in every sense of the 
word and yet so simple that they would not 
detract from the goods being featured in the 
windows whether the goods happened to be 
fashion or sale merchandise. 

In the design of the displays I believe we 
were governed by not only the changing tempo 
of modernism but by the fact that modernism 
is growing up. Let me quote for a few 
moments from an editorial in a recent issue 
of “Arts and Decoration;” it expresses cur 
appreciation of the new tempo in decoration, 
and I believe it will serve as a stimulus for 
your appreciation of just what has happened 
to modern art. 

“From the signs of the times, it is a safe 
guess that next year not quite so many people 
will buy ivy growing from the backs of pot- 
tery pigs. This daring premise is based upon 
the scientific omens of good. 

“First: The work of outstanding contem- 
porary designers currently on display in the 
Metropolitan Musuem—Cellophane curtains 
and a chromium-legged piano lying down to- 
gether with gentle Chippendales and Dres- 
dens. 

“Second: A scheme of housing tenement 
dwellers which tolerates neither calendar art 
nor borax furniture, dramatized by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The government hous- 
ing program as a further note of optimism. 

“Third: Art coming home in America. The 
awakened interest we feel in our own artists 
and their work. 

“But to look more closely into these three 
is to discover that they are not three but one. 
The fresh vitality we are finding in American 
thought about houses clears the way for in- 
spired effort in creating things for those 
houses. And further, when things created 
for simple uses in a house become as simple 
in form as they are efficient in performance, 
our minds are free to turn for inspiration 
to more significant things than furniture. 

“The modern architect and the modern de- 
signer are putting decoration in its place. 
They give form mathematic proportions that 
delight, and engineering perfection that cannot 
be forgotten. You cannot look at the self- 
assured rooms in the Metropolitan show, with 
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fresh colors and synthetic materials finding re- 
lationship in new expression, without seeing 
over your shoulder the shadow of those less 
certain forms called ‘modernistic which pre- 
ceded them. These angular and steel-conscious 
wraiths of former exhibitions at the Museum, 
and of the shops and window displays of 
yesterday, remind us that the concepts which 
gave us modern design have at last gotten out 
of the gawky adolescent stage. 

“Grown up past the point when we must 
have a little childish effort towards art on 
every flower pot and bureau drawer, it is 
natural that we should turn to real art to 
complete the personality of the house. 

“The young modern is not so very emotional 
somehow over a chair or bedstead. He accepts 
the assured product that the industrial de- 
signer has finally given him, and expects it 
to perform the function for which it is so well 
designed, without sentimental coaxing. He is 
beginning to want to find the real meanings 
in the home through the fine arts, record 
through the ages of the best intelligence and 
the deepest emotions of the race. When we 
begin to really care about art, we begin to 
participate in it ourselves. 

“The artists of America share with us in 
the heritage of contemporary life. They have 
breathed the same air and have gone to the 
same schools and worked under the same 
influence of the same political and_ social 
conditions which have shaped our modern 
lives. There is a kind of mold of thought 
that goes with any given time—clothes, man- 
ners, morals, furniture, art—all of them are 
shaped to a common attribute which has some- 
thing to do with pace, and something to do 
with form, and yet goes beyond both.” 

Why, then, shouldn’t America’s window dis- 
plays reflect the same simplicity? America 
has depended to a very great extent on the 
art of the widow display to secure an appre- 
ciation of the change of art, and America’s 
displaymen should study and learn to recog- 


nize the change that it may be best expressed 
in the display. Since the age of simplicity 
has arrived the modern window display should 
lead and not follow the trend. 

We have kept our new Men’s Wear display 
backgrounds simple because we believe sim- 
plicity of display will best express the mer- 
chandise to be featured in the windows. We 
have used simple materials and simple archi- 
tectural designs that no form of decoration 
may detract from the goods on display. We 
are simplifying the merchandise presentation 
methods in our displays. Since the back- 
grounds are simple the presentational meth- 
ods of the merchandise should conform with 
the backgrounds. The geometrical arrange- 
ment of goods is rapidly being adapted as 
appropriate for the display of merchandise. 
Smart and yet simple constructional forms are 
being introduced in the displays. Color, copy 
and simple decorative effects serve as the only 
decorative notes in the displays. 

The backgrounds are extremely simple in 
design and construction. The materials used 
consist of nu-wood laid horizontally over two 
by two inch studs, with the nu-wood left in 
its original finish. All exposed woodwork 
of knotty pine, finished with one coat of wax. 
Venetian blinds finished in a similar manner. 
Natural cork was introduced as a background 
for the panel in the center window and as a 


—Architectural drawing, executed by Ber- 

nard Heims, for the new Lipman Wolfe & 

Co. men's wear front. The drawing shows 

both the floor-plan and elevation sketches; 

also several detail sketches. Complete 

specifications are included on the archi- 
tectural sketch— 


—The men's shirt display shows the extreme 
left window of the group of three displays. 
The shadow-box displayer appears at the 
extreme leit of the window; the Venetian 
blind at the window entrance shows the 
method used in treating the doorways. 
The unfinished "nu-wood" background serves 
as an excellent setting for the display of all 
types of men's wear as well as other types 
of merchandise— 


—The clothing display reproduces the cen- 
ter window of the group of three displays. 
The window on the right of the center dis- 
play is an exact reproduction of the back- 
ground shown in the shirt display with the 
exception that the shadow-box in the right 
window is on the extreme right side of the 
display. The large center panel in the cloth- 
ing display is used to exceptional advan- 
tage for merchandise illustrations and copy 
and price displays— 
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back for the shadow box displayers in both 
end windows. 

In the center window we have a background 
that lends itself very admirably to the display 
of clothing and furnishings. The large center 
panel serves as an excellent spot for the in- 
troduction of cut-out copy and _ illustrative 
effects. The lateral design of the nu-wood 
strips enables the displayman to introduce 
many smart merchandise and background ef- 
fects on the actual face of the background 
as a definite part of the display composition. 

The shadow box displayers in the two end 
windows merchandise smart accessory items 
to exceptional advantage. By introducing con- 
structional forms and bulking them at the 
ends of the windows opposite the shadow 
boxes many interesting and modern display 
arrangements are possible. It doesn’t matter 
whether the merchandise consists of men’s 
wear or such goods as shoes, art goods, lug- 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
au WOOD TO BE LAID HORIZONTALLY OVER 2°X2" STUVUOS 24” ON CENTER. wu-weoDp To 
DE LEFT IM ORIGINAL FINISH 
WITH ONE COAT WAX. 
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gage, sporting goods, pictures, lamps and 
other such merchandise, by the arrangement 
and introduction of constructional forms in 
a modern setting smart and proper display 
of such goods results. 

Costumer appreciation of modern mer- 
chandising comes best where the display is 
presented in a modern setting. The display 
must have certain attributes if it is to create 
the proper impression and effect the modern 
presentation of merchandise. It must have 
form of background with the display of goods 
creating a harmonious picture. It must have 
line of merchandise and background that no 
unnecessary or ugly angles will be introduced 
in the display. It must have balance of mer- 
chandise groupings and background that the 
display may not be side, back, front or top 
heavy. It must have perspective of merchan- 
dise that the customer may secure the best 
possible view and consideration of the goods 
on display. 
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THREE=-SECOND SELLING 


How do people select the merchandise they 
buy? 

If we were to walk into a number of 
stores and select 100 objects of merchandise 
at random, then try to determine on what 
basis these objects would be appraised, we 
would probably find that in most cases sight 
and the human eye were used as a basis 
of judgment. 

At first thought it may seem that this is 
not so in many cases. For example, it 
appears obvious that people purchase per- 
fumery not because of its looks, but because 
of its fragrance. And yet we know that the 
perfumery manufacturers were among the 
first to appreciate the value of the attrac- 
tively designed little bottles and boxes in 
which it is sold. Its fragrance would be 
just as delightful if it were sold in just 
ordinary glass bottles—but the manufacturers 
are selling to human eyes. 
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Ostensibly, a man buys a golf club because 
of its feel or heft. I can just see him now 
swinging gold clubs around his head in the 
store, knocking paper wads over the floor 
and visualizing the long drives he could make 
out in the open fairway. True, he purchases 
that golf club because of its feel, and yet if 
a small spot or rust appears on that golf 
club the size of his small finger nail, he would 
probably ask for a discount. Again, we are 
selling to human eyes. 

A person buys a piano or radio because of 
its tone qualities. True. And yet he is prob- 
ably willing to pay 40-45 per cent of the cost 
of that piano or radio for the looks of the 
cabinet. It would sound just as well in an 
ordinary pine box, but it does not look so well. 
Again eyes. 

We would all say, furthermore, that we 
purchase an ice cream soda because of its 
taste, and yet if ever the drug store man 
served us an ice cream soda in a tomato can 
we would refuse to drink it. It would taste 
just as well, but it would not look so well. 

Mrs. X Goes Seeing—We can very prop- 


By JAMES M. KETCH 
Illuminating Engineer, General Electric Company 
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erly say to the merchants of today that they 
are selling to human eyes and, furthermore, 
we can very properly say that when Mrs. X 
goes shopping she really is going seeing. Why 
not? We know that between 80 and 87 per 
cent of all of our impressions come through 
our eyes and truly the shopper of today is 
purchasing on iiapressions. The merchant is 
then selling to people who are 80-87 per cent 
visual impressions—87 per cent eyes, if you 
will. 

Seeing Plainly—Seeing Quickly—As we 
analyze this problem further, however, we 
find that it is not a mere problem of seeing 
plainly, because we can see plainly, provided 
we take enough time, under very low intensi- 
ties of illumination. The problem is radically 
different today because the public is speeding 
up—faster, faster and faster. Within the 
memories of all of us we have seen the auto- 
mobile replace the old buggy, the airplane 
replace the train, and even the pedestrians on 
our sidewalks today are walking to and from 
their work, to and from their pleasures, faster 
than ever before. The merchant of today, 
then, is virtually selling to eyes moving at a 
very high speed—on roller skates, so to speak. 
And when we sell to eyes that are moving at 
































a high speed the lighting problems are quite 
different, simply because of the time element, 
than they are in selling to those that are not 
moving so fast. 

60-120 MPH Selling—In many cases we 
must even do a 60 to 120 mile per hour selling 
job. For example, anyone driving in the 
country today will not go far before he no- 
tices over in the field a post with a board on 
it containing one word. Forty feet down the 
roadway he will find the second word, 40 feet 
farther the third, and so on. After he has 
passed six or seven of these posts, the last 
one says Burma-Shave. This is a fair ex- 
ample of sixty-mile selling and a distinct 
recognition by the advertisers of that product 
that motorists could not get the entire mes- 
sage if those letters were all in one spot— 
they literally feed it to them piece-meal at 
sixty miles per hour. Another example of 
an advertiser who is recognizing the changing 
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habits of people is exemplified in a Southeast- 
ern town. Just outside of the city is a poster 
board advertising headache powders. This 
poster board is lighted with a time clock 
system between the hours of seven and eleven. 
Someone, however, told this advertiser that 
the people who needed headache powders did 
not drive there between the hours of seven 
and eleven. Through the utility they experi- 
mented with the photronic cell of the Sight 
Meter, which was placed on a post by the side 
of a road. This was connected through an 
amplifying system and a time limiting switch. 
Now when someone wobbles down the road at 
3 o’clock in the morning with a potential head- 
ache brewing, his headlights strike the pho- 
tronic cell and, for his particular benefit, the 
poster board is lighted for a period of ten 
seconds. That is, I believe, a clever recog- 
nition of the changing habits of people and 
of meeting them with lighting. 

Let’s Look at the Pedestrians.—Let us for 
a minute consider the pedestrians who pass 
by our stores each week. For a number of 
years merchants have been told that the value 
of that show window lighting was in its stop- 
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ping power. However, when we consider the 
number of people that can be stopped with 
lighting, even when we have arrived at the 
melting point of the wax figures, we find that 
probably not more than 20 per cent of the 
people can be stopped—one in five. I quite 
appreciate that many merchants would not 
get very much excited over stopping 20 per 
cent of the people, especially if they had to 
put in an expensive lighting system. The real 
problem is the 80 per cent who do not stop. 

If any merchant told me today that he was 
only interested in stopping power, I could 
solve his problem very quickly and easily. I 
would put in that window a couple of mon- 
keys and a box of fleas and I would probably 
get almost 100 per cent stopping power; or 
even a good-looking girl demonstrating almost 
anything will stop 50 per cent. This, how- 
ever, is not necessarily selling merchandise. 

The Habits of the 80 Per Cent—We have 
investigated the habits of the 80 per cent who 
do not stop, and we find that it takes the 
average person about three seconds to walk by 
the average show window. Our problem 
then, if we are to reach the 80 per cent, is to 
sell an idea in three seconds or to count the 
80 per cent as lost. 

We have asked a number of merchants if 
they would be willing to talk to all of the 
other 80 per cent for three seconds. They 
have unanimously agreed that if they could 
have three seconds of the time of the other 
80 per cent they could get across to each one 
an idea. With conversation, then, they be- 
lieve that they could do a three-second job. 
We believe that we can do a similar jab 
through the eyes and much more easily than 
by trying to talk to all of them. 

Specifications of a Three-Second Selling 
Window.—We must recognize, as we approach 
this three-second window, that there are two 
kinds of windows, one which might be called 
a shopping window for the 20 per cent who 
stop, the other distinctly a three-second sell- 
ing window for the 80 per cent who do not. 
I would at no time recommend that a mer- 
chant use only three-second windows, nor 
would I think he was doing the best selling 
job if he had nothing but shopping windows. 
These should undoubtedly be interchanged, 
used intermittently and made to meet the mer- 
chants’ problems at all times. 

The first thing that should be attempted 
in a three-second window is the selling of just 
one idea at a time, simply because the human 
eye in that short space of time can not pos- 
sibly grasp five or ten ideas. I mean by that, 
if neckties are being displayed, fill the win- 
dow full of neckties; if sports apparel, then 
make everything in that window convey the 
idea of sports apparel. I can name one hard- 
ware store that had in the window at one 
time the following; Sticky fly paper, bug 
poison, garden cultivators, paint and nails. 
True, out of this assortment of items we 
would find a number of ideas, and while this 
is very fine for a shopping window, it is of 
little value as a speed selling window. This 
single idea is not at all radical because we find 
today many of the larger department stores 
devoting a single 20-foot window to a single 
idea. That window may contain seven pieces 
of silk but they are all alike, varying in color, 
of the same general kind. 

The second rule that should be followed in 
preparing a three-second window is to use 
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silhouetting for all it is worth. If an artist 
draws a picture or lays out an advertising 
piece in which he wants one thing to be seen 
most forcibly, he probably silhouettes that 
item. We believe that this should be done in 
the three-second selling window: dark goods 
against light backgrounds, light materials 
against dark backgrounds, colored materials 
against their complementary colors. In many 
cases it is a simple matter to change the back- 
ground of the window with all of the media 
which we have at our command today; felt, 
beaver board, paint, fabrics, etc. In some 
windows we should recommend an additional 
row of window lighting units, the entire func- 
tion of which is to light the background. It 
would be possible with such equipments to 
throw colors on the background and leave the 
merchandise at the front lighted with white 
illumination. It would be possible also to set 
up a light background against which dark 
materials could be shown to their best advan- 
tage. 

Too often a beautiful wooden background 
is determined upon when the store is built and 
then that background it kept as long as the 
store is in existence. 

Balance of Lighting —Again we learn from 
the artist and find that if that artist wants us 
to see something in the picture, that part of 
the picture is much brighter than any other 
part. I believe personally that if I had 2,000 
watts to spend in a window I would put one- 
half of the wattage in general lighting—the 
other half I would put in spotlights and flood- 
lights and then I would pour from those spot- 
lights an enormous amount of illumination on 
the single idea in the window. 

With a setup of that kind we would find 
first of all that the eye would be forcibly 
directed to a single idea; second, that it would 
remain on that idea longer than if the entire 
window were lighted to an equal intensity, 
and, third, we would find that as the eye at- 
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tempted to leave an area of highest brightness 
it would virtually be bumping against a rub- 
ber atmosphere of darkness that would tend 
to make it flick back to the object we wanted 
it to see. 

In most cases, if the merchant has a rea- 
sonably fair window illumination, we would 
then suggest to him that he purchase an 
equal wattage in spotlights and floodlights. 
They would be very flexible as to color, posi- 
tion and direction and would constitute the 
most effective means for getting an idea 
across to the 80 per cent who are in a hurry. 

Color.—The fourth thing we should attempt 
to do in a three-second window is to use color 
as never before. Several years ago color 
equipments were made available and many 
merchants bought them because they recog- 
nized the value of color in attracting attention. 
Here is a typical example of what happened 
in many cases. The merchant said, “Now I 
am going to show red dresses, I will put on 
che red color caps.” However, when he looked 
at the red dress in the red window he found 
that it had lest its character. A change to 
blue only made it look black, and to green 
made it look some other color, probably 
brown. This undoubtedly caused many mer- 
chants to discontinue the use of colored light- 
ing in their show windows. 

I believe that we must bring color back 
into our windows, not every week, but at fre- 
quent enough intervals so that interest is sus- 
tained. Let us again pour color into our win- 
dows in abundance, because people like color 
and are always attracted by it. Then, in the 
three-second window, let us pick out that 
single central idea with a white spotlight or 
floodlight that will wash out whatever colored 
light may be on it and leave the merchandise 
to stand out with its true color quality. 

If you were walking down the street to- 
night, and on the opposite side of the street 
a show window was filled with color, you 
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would find it very difficult to pass by without 


having your attention attracted to it. With 
color and spotlights, then, let us combine at- 
traction with true color revealing iilumina- 
tion. 

Background.—The fifth thing we must do 
with this three-second window is to pay par- 
ticular attention to the lines on the back- 
ground. We must beware of the confusion 
background. Many, of course, will recog- 
nize confusion backgrounds as the  back- 
grounds against which many traffic lights are 
placed. Unless you are looking for them, and 
particularly if you are paying attention to 
driving, they are very difficult to see. To be 
sure, if the cop stops you and points out the 
sign you can see it, but when your eyes are 
in motion, confusion backgrounds are very 
beautiful places against which to hide traffic 
lights. I almost believe that many merchants 
lie awake nights figuring out confusion back- 
grounds against which to hide their merchan- 
dise. True, they may be beautiful, but after 
all the merchant is selling merchandise and 
nothing else. It is intriguing, I know, to 
figure out beautiful curly-ma-cue lines which, 
however, in many cases lead the eye out of 
the window rather than into it. If we want 
a person to see something we point at it and 
there is a direct line between our hand and 
the object we want to designate. Perhaps we 
should forego curly-ma-cues and remember 
that we are selling merchandise. Is there any 
reason, then, why the lines in that window 
should not point at the single idea of mer- 
chandise? This is only one way in which it 
can be done. We can use dark areas graduat- 
ing towards light centers, if the object is 
dark, or conversely if it is light. A good test 
is to look at that window and see whether 
everything in that window points at the object 
of merchandise. or whether it leads on to the 
competitor’s window next door. 

These, then, are just a few of the funda- 
mental things that we can do to make people 
see nothing except the merchandise we have 
in our window, and I reiterate that we can 
do so many tricks that are after all nothing 
but lighting tricks, and which do not sell mer- 
chandise that we should always ask ourselves 
whether that lighting is going to sell more 
merchandise or whether it is merely going to 
attract attention to the lighting. If it does 
not sell merchandise, then the merchant’s time 
and money are wasted. 


—Top left: Dresses, that's the merchandis- 

ing message this singie-idea window flashes 

to those 80 per cent who pass by in frac- 
tional time— 


—Top right: The shopping window is de- 

signed for the 20 per cent who stop and 

take the time to examine the materials on 

display. It really complements the single- 
idea window— 


—Center left: Light backgrounds are effec- 
tively used when displaying. dark materials— 


—Center right: Light-colored merchandise is 
easily seen when displayed against a dark 
background— 


—Bottom left: The well-designed display is 
one in which all lines lead to the feature 
article— 


—Bottom right: Colored light is extremely 
effective when correctly used. The illumina- 
tion offers a suggestion— 
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Can We Sell An Idea in Three Seconds ?— 
We turn to the psychologist. He tells us 
that we do not deliberate as long over the 
selection of an object as we think we do. He 
tells us that if we were standing in front of 
a table blindfolded and told that on that table 
are ten objects of merchandise, any one of 
which he is going to give us, when the blind- 
fold is removed we probably think that we 
decide rationally which one of the several 
objects we will take. The psychologist tells 
us, however, that the minute the blind-fold 
is removed, our hands, our eyes, our entire 
body, after a quick glance at all objects, make 
a move towards one of them. Now, he says, 
we may argue our way around the several 
objects of merchandise, but the chances are 
great that eventually we select the one 
toward which we made the original move. 

Test this for yourself the next time you 
go into a store to buy a necktie. By the time 
you are 6 feet from the necktie rack you 
have probably seen one which you like. You 
may ask the clerk to drag out a lot of other 
necktie boxes, but the chances are that, among 
others, you will select the one that you saw 
and made up your mind about in that short 
space of time. The stenographer hustling 
back to her work at noon—late perhaps— 
passes by a window with an ensemble on dis- 
play. She does not know what the material 
is, whether it fits her or what the price is, 
but in one, two, or three seconds she makes 
up her mind that she wants that ensemble. 
Test yourself on such a case and see if you 
do not make up your own mind in an incred- 
ibly short space of time about a lot of the 
things that you buy. The man who sells me 
my suits says that he knows exactly what suit 
a man is eventually going to buy and that the 
selection is made within the first two or three 
seconds after he looks at himself in the mir- 
ror. He may ask to try on half a dozen 
other suits, but the one indicated is the one 
which he will probably buy. 

But the 80 Per cent Do Not Buy.—The 
merchant very probably counters to all of this 
discussion, “But they do not stop. Am I sup- 
posed to chase them down the street and get 
their order?” That might be considered a 
very serious problem if we did not know that 
we all think and remember visually. Take 
the case of yourself. Between the time you 
awakened to consciousness this morning and 
the time you read this sentence, you have 
used all five of your senses. You think that 
you can remember all of them. However, 
can you at this moment really reexperience 
the first sound you heard this morning? No, 
your memory does not serve you that well. 
Can anyone reexperience the odor of a cup 
of coffee, the feel of his razor, or the taste 
of the ham and eggs? True, if you ever re- 
experience those things again you could re- 
member that you had experienced them once, 
but your memory without the original stimu- 
lus is of little value in helping you to re- 
experience those things afterwards. You can, 
however, reexperience the sight of everyone 
of those objects: You can remember what 
your razor looks like, your room in the 
hotel, the steaming cup of coffee, the appear- 
ance of the ham and eggs. Now let us see 
where this is getting us. 

We know that an idea can be sold in a 
short space of time through the eyes, and we 
know, furthermore, that the prospective cus- 
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tomer carries away with him the visual im- 
pression and memory of that object almost 
as well as though the merchant had handed 


him a photograph of it. Consider how many 
things are selected for taste, feel, fragrance, 
or sound by looking at them. A person does 
not always have to reexperience those things 
because his eye tells him that he wants it. 
That is why light is such a necessary part of 
merchandising today. 

Who Are a Merchant’s Competitors ?>—If I 
should ask the average shoe merchant who 
his competitor is, he would probably tell me 
that the shoe store man across the street is his 
competitor. In the same manner the drug 
store man tells me that the drug store across 
the street is his competitor. I do not believe 
that that is entirely true. The competitors of 
the shoe store merchant are the movies, the 
automobile dealers, the dance halls, the drug 
stores and every other merchant who is get- 
ting the percentage of the consumer’s dollar 
that he thinks he should have. 

Let us see now what happens in many 
American homes at the breakfast table. The 
housewife is looking over the paper and she 
sees that Brown’s have a sale on shoes and 
she indicates that she would like to have a 
pair of them. She sees further that White’s 
have a sale of nifty hats and she firmly de- 
cides to have one of them. I do not in any 
way, shape, or form wish to underrate the 
value of newspaper advertising, because it is 
necessary and doing a very wonderful job, and 
of course, through sight, creating desires. 
However, at night when the husband asks 
whether she got to Brown’s to buy that pair 
of shoes or to White’s for that hat, she is 
quite likely to say that she went to the movies 
or to some other store. The reason she went 
into these other places instead of the ones 
she started for is simply because she saw 
something eise before she got to that par- 
ticular store. Many merchants believe that 
because they have a plentiful amount of day- 
light in their show windows in the daytime 
they can turn off their illumination, but that 
in my opinion is the most important time in 
the day, and if they ever had illumination, 
they should have it in abundance during the 
shopping period when people are downtown 
with full pocketbooks and good credit. Those 
show windows must work day and night and 
even have more illumination in the daytime 
than at night because the number of attrac- 
tions is greater and in many cases the win- 
low reflections are such that customers can 
not see into them easily. Many merchants 
believe that they should have three or four 
times as much illuminaticn in the daytime as 
at night when the seeing conditions are more 
favorable. Particularly is daytime illumina- 
tion important because Mrs. X shopping, is 
really seeing and she is sometimes moving at 
roller-skate speed. 

What About the Inside of a Store,—Inside 
of the store, as well as outside, the merchant 
is selling to people who are 87 per cent eye- 
sight, and illumination is quite as important 
there as it is in the show window itself. 

The Single-Aisle Store—Let us look into a 
single-aisle store typical of the large number 
of shoe, haberdashery, bakery, and drug 
stores. Here we see a central aisle, flanked 
by tables or counters on either side, and wall 
cases or shelves against the walls. The place 

[Continued on page 30] 
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~6«Constructional Backgrounds 
Suggest Effective Displays 


In the February issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD we spoke at some length on the 
various types of modern background displays. 
These various type backgrounds were grouped 
under five heads: Continental, Constructional, 
Presentational, Institutional and Functional. 
DISPLAY WORLD readers are quite fa- 
miliar with the Continental and Presentational 
type displays. In the Continental type a huge 
figure usually dominated the scene, and the 
figure combined with angular arrangement 
of merchandise displayers as well as the 
merchandise itself usually produces a display 
that is different in idea and scene. Such dis- 
plays, if they are carefully designed and mer- 
chandised, have proved to be tremendously 
attractive. Perhaps they aren’t appreciated 
for their true worth, but appreciation has 
always come with perfection. 

In the Presentational type background—a 
type which DISPLAY WORLD presented 
in practically every issue during 1934—we 
have a background that borrows largely of 
the newspaper advertisement reproducing 





A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTATION 


some portion of the ad—illustration, merchan- 
dise arrangement, lay-out—in the window. 
This type display is going to find tremendous 
favor in the present year. It offers the dis- 
playman many opportunities for clever tie-up 
of advertisement and window display; it gives 
the displayman the chance to work hand in 
hand with the advertising department in the 
preparation of advertisements and displays. 
Such tie-up of ads and windows has always 
been productive; and the cleverer the display 
presentation the more productive the sale of 
merchandise. 


The splendid window photograph repro- 
duced below is a "Constructional" win- 
dow display background presentation cre- 
ated by the Meier & Frank, Portland, 
Ore., display staff under the direction of 
Malcolm J. B. Tennent, display director. 
The reader can well appreciate the ease 
whereby smart "Constructional" window 
background effects can be produced by 
using such simple arrangements of floor 
platforms and pedestals and boxes— 
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We now approach the third type display— 
Constructional. In the February issue we 
spoke of the fact that constructional displays 
appeared in many instances in both Presenta- 
tional and Continental displays. Constructional 
displays are really nothing more than the 
smart and clever arangement of constructional 
forms, with the forms effecting a smart set- 
ting for the modern display of merchandise. 
In a great many Continental as well as Pres- 
entational displays appearing in DISPLAY 
WORLD during the past few years the pres- 
ence of the Constructional display has been 
very evident. But where the display has been 
dominated by the advertisement—as in the 
instances of the Presentational type displays, 
or by the use of bold copy effects and cut-out 
figures as in the instances of the Continental 
displays—we have had Continental or Pres- 
entational displays and not Constructional 
presentations. 

True Constructional displays employ con- 
structional effects in every sense of the word. 
In a true Constructional display you will 
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not find cut-out figures or advertisement 
effects. True Constructional displays employ 
constructional effects for background and 
merchandise presentation and rely upon such 
effects or arrangement of effects for the 
presentation of the goods. We have been 
fortunate in securing the Malcolm J. B. 
Tennent, Meier & Frank, Portland, Oregon, 
Constructional presentation, because it enables 


—The drawing at the top of the page 
suggests an interesting arrangement of a 
tall column on the left of the window and 
a grouping of pedestals and platforms. 
The pedestals would serve to support the 
various platforms which originate at the 
column on the left and extend into the 
window. The arrangement of platforms 
and pedestals is backed by a series of 
contrasting panels— 


us to present a true Constructional back- 
ground. We suggest that our readers study 
the display before considering further the 
Constructional displays reproduced with this 
article. 

In Tennent’s displays the background 
consists entirely of constructional forms. In 
the center of the display, as well as on either 
side of the background effect, appears a long 
low constructional floor platform. These 
platforms form the base of the display and 


—A very modern arrangement of con- 
structional displayers arranged at the top 
right-hand corner of the window suggests 
still another method of background design. 
The narrow panels that run from win- 
dow floor and across to the constructional 
displayers—evidently supporting them— 
could consist of metal, glass or wooden 
construction— 


serve as displayers for the appearance of 
three figures. Immediately behind and to the 
right and left of the floor displays appears 
a group of constructional boxes and pedestals 
which are so grouped and bulked as to form 
a smart background for the display of the 
goods. The background is extremely simple 
in every sense of the word, but the display 
commands attention because of its creative- 
ness. 7 

We have suggested three Constructional 
background designs which, while they employ 


—Constructional displays can be just as 
simple or as elaborate as the displayman 
is capable of conception. The neat design 
at the bottom of the page suggests a 
shadow-box arrangement in the center of 
the window flanked on either side by an 
arrangement of three pedestal displayers. 
Figures would be displayed in the shadow- 
box; accessories and small merchandise or 
decorations would be displayed on the 
pedestal displayers— 


constructional effects, are entirely different 
in technique and theme when compared with 
the Tennent display. Our designs will serve 
to indicate the wide display application of 
the Constructional type display, and the vari- 
[Continued on page 32] 
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Yandever 
*"Premiere Presentations” 


During one of the store’s directors’ meet- 
ings, Mr. Tate, our Sales Promotion Manager, 
had the following conversation with mie, “Mr. 
Staines, let us portray in our show windows 
the fashions in vogue. We should play up 
to the highest degree the fashions, and sur- 
round our displays with elegance and dignity 
that our show windows will become the 
fashion Plates of Tulsa. 

With this thought in mind (and, by the 
way, this same idea has been my very way 
of thinking since I became interested in dis- 
play), I outlined my work. First, I made my 
plans to revamp all the show windows, also 
the interior. The results have been very grati- 
fying, and I have received great praise for 
my fine work, not only from Mr. Tate, but 
from the Vandevers as well, owners of this 
fine institution. 

It is my belief that we, who are at the 
head of the display departments of the cities’ 
most fashionable and best stores, should do 
our duty and tell the world about these fine 
institutions, and our best medium is through 
the SHOW WINDOW. 





By RICHARD A. STAINES 
Vandever Dry Goods Company, Inc. 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Richard A. Staines 


—The smart Vandever display presenta- 
tion reproduced below has for a back- 
ground an exact reproduction of a scene 
from the Mickey Mouse "Waddle Book." 
Several books appear in the window pres- 
entation with the books opened to the 
background reproduction. The develop- 
ment of the idea suggests tremendous 
display possibilities— 


These displays must be more than beautiful 
—must be more than artistic—must be more 
than interesting. They should be alive—they 
should keep tempo with the modern trend 
of the times—they should compel and arrest 
the attention of the passer-by, and “click” the 
sale on its first presentation; or, as I usually 
call it, “The Premiere Presentation” which 
occurs on the store stage, the SHOW WIN- 
DOW. 

After all, we, who are at the head of 
display departments, are to the store what 
directors are to the movie studios, for it is 
our directing, planning, and execution that 
moves our personnel, our actors, etc. When 
I say our personnel, I mean our assistants— 
when I say our actors, I mean our manne- 
quins—when I say our stage, I mean our 
windows; therefore, we become the directors 
of our store’s display department. 

Now, what I call an effective display that 
sells the merchandise is a display to which 
careful study has been given; then, and only 
then, can you prepare the backgrounds and 
special settings for such a display. Do not 
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—What display could be more simple or 
more effective for a _ presentation of 
"cruise merchandise than the Vandever 
Mediterranean Cruise" window? The win- 
dow background is very modern and yet 
very simple in design and construction. It 
serves as excellent atmosphere for the dis- 
play of cruise merchandise— 


—It doesn't matter whether the goods to 
be displayed consists of fashion or sale 
merchandise, men's clothing or ready-to- 
wear, drugs or electric appliances, Van- 
dever's window presentations concentrate on 
the "display" of the merchandise. Sim- 
plicity of display is truly a virtue in all of 
Vandever's feature windows— 


—The display of formal merchandise repro- 
duced with this article presents a window 
background that has offered a tremendous 
variety of effective display arrangements. 
The design of the ba is such that 
a great many differ 
been displayed in 
by making such si 
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and simply as possible, pith that distinctive 
touch that makes it eleganht¢gnd sp ay 
conflicting with the merchandise, t father 
bringing out its beauty and qualities. 
Beauty, artistry, and simplicity are the 
basic fundamentals of fine displays, and the 
displayman who achieves this will find that 
his creative displays not only sell the merchan- 
dise displayed, but have created an atmosphere 
of elegance and fashion for his institution. 
Please remember that the depression is fast 
becoming a thing of the past; that the cus- 
tomers of today are looking forward to a 
better dressed world; to a higher plane of 
living; and that they will “shop” and buy 
merchandise in the stores that are really mod- 
ern; not in stores where the “eternal bally- 
hoo” of sales for volume predominates. 
Therefore, the modern merchant who today 
trusts his displays to the hands of the modern 
displayman can not help coming forward in 
the “battle of the centuries” for better busi- 
ness—greater sales—and the complete satis- 
faction and confidence of his customers! 
Now, I will explain in a few words how 
our special backgrounds are planned at Van- 
devers: First, I get in touch with our Sales 
Promotion Manager. He outlines to me the 
most important newspaper and promotional 
campaigns for the following six to eight 
weeks. A careful study of the merchandise, 
as to its sales and fashion points, is discussed. 
With these subjects in mind, special miniature 
backgrounds are built with explanatory blue 
prints, approximate cost, and time required 
for building them, etc. All this detail work 
is O. K.’d by our Sales Promotion Manager. 
When new fashion merchandise arrives, it 
must be shown at once, inasmuch as Van- 
devers is the predominant fashion center of 
Eastern Oklahoma, and, consequently, we en- 
deavor to introduce the new things first, when- 
ever possible. This calls for other type of 
settings or backgrounds that are quickly 
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shaped into form, such as screens, columns, 
blocks, etc. 

Our backgrounds in general are inter- 
changeable, affording unlimited changes when 
desired; however, our main settings are 
changed every two or three months. Some of 
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the most effective settings that have been 
used in Fifth avenue windows are trans- 
ferred to our side windows on Boston avenue, 
with little or no change at all. Others are 
dismantled and the material used in the 
[Continued on page 29] 
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Simplicity Dominates Ihese 


Two Openings Displays 


In the past few issues of DISPLAY 
WORLD three of our Meier & Frank Fall 
1934 Opening corner presentations have been 
featured. Our huge illuminated glass floor 
and background display appeared on the Jan- 
uary cover; our decorative copper and leather 
column background appeared in the February 
issue; our elaborate copper and glass display 
appeared in the March issue. Perhaps my 
readers have formed the conclusion that every 
Meier & Frank opening display is elaborate. 
Such is not the case. We usually design very 
elaborate backgrounds for our four corner 
windows, and more simple displays for our 
seven groups of three windows each that lie 
between the corners. 

In the development of a series of opening 


A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTATION 


By MALCOLM J. B. TENNENT 
Meier & Frank Company 
Portland, Ore. 


backgrounds the only coordination between 
windows will be color and fabric. In our 
fall presentations we confined the decorative 
effects to wood moulding, copper, glass, velour 
and leather. Our Sixth and Alder corner, 
the one reproduced on the January cover, was 
done entirely in velour background, leather 
floor, frosted and etched glass floor and back- 
ground and wooden moulding trim. Our 
Fifth and Morrison corner, February issue, 
consisted entirely of leather fabric and copper. 
Our Fifth and Alder corner, March issue, 
consisted of velour background, wooden 
moulding, copper and etched glass. While 
our Sixth and Morrison, not reproduced as 
yet in this series, was done entirely in leather 
and wood. 





The series of windows appearing between 
our corners are always grouped imto«sets of 
three each. These sets of windows will feature 
identical backgrounds, with the exception of 
the fact that sometimes while the same decor- 
ative effects will be used in each series of 
three windows variety will be secured by 
changing the design of paintings or the posi- 
tion of decorative fixtures or platforms or 
other such effects. However, in our 1934 Fall 
displays we carried the same background 
design through our entire series of six win- 
dows between the corners on Fifth avenue, 
using a new design in each of the other 
groups of these displays. 

The blue print reproduced this month shows 
the simplicity of the series of three back- 











—The blue-print drawing shows 
the simple arrangement of a 
window background panels 
created for the smart, and yet 
simple, background reproduced 
at the top of this page. This 
arrangement of panels was 
reproduced in three different 
windows for the Meier & Frank 
Fall 1934 Opening— 
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—tThe display at the top of the page shows 
the extremely simple and yet effective 
background created for a series of three 
1934 Fall 
Opening. The entire background was cov- 


windows in the Meier & Frank 


ered with velour; the ends of the panels - 


consisted of a modern wooden moulding. 
Display and accessories in red, white and 
blue— 


DISPLAY WORLD 


grounds appearing in a group on Sixth ave- 
nue. The background of the window was 
covered entirely with velour, while a series 
of three panels at each end of the window 
broke the severe lines of the dispay and intro- 
duced. perpendicular bands of wooden mould- 


ing. This ‘series of windows featured formal - 


fashions ‘and accessories for’ the opening dis- 
plays.. In the display pictured with’ this 
[Centinued on page 32] 


—Two of the Meier & Frank Fail 1934 
Opening display backgrounds consisted of 
the smart design arrangement shown in the 
fabric. and accessory window reproduced 
below. The beckground was painted in a 
series of fawn shades, with the moulding 
and. edges of the modern displayer in gold. 
lighting startling 


Concealed achieved 


effects— 
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Selling the Boss 


We displaymen are told to put in windows 
that sell and get definite results. But before 
we can begin to put in these selling windows, 
we have a bigger selling job on our hands 
than the actual installation of the selling 
window—that of “selling the boss.” I'll admit 
that some bosses are better than others or 
more understanding. I might say, that most 
of their attitude towards you and your dis- 
play work and display ability in general de- 
pends on YOU. If you make the habit of 
giving him his money’s worth on the few 
things he does let you have, then the problem 
of your display budget will soon clear itself. 

I maintain that nine-tenths of the bosses 
can be sold on worthy display expenditures. 
Different bosses will have to be sold in differ- 
ent ways, but when you get smart enough to 
show them just where they will profit by 
this “capital investment,” then is when it gets 
hard for them to say no to your requests. 

Of course it takes time to cultivate that 
condition between you and the boss where he 
will realize that your requests are practical 
and most likely to prove productive. This 
takes a “build-up” containing a lot of suc- 
cesses and a few failures, but if you are a 
worthy displayman you can do it. A boss 
likes to have a department that he doesn’t 
have to worry about, and the sooner you 
show him that you are worthy of his trust 
in decisions the sooner he will turn it all over 
to you. And I dare say that he will be only 
too glad to do so. 

To get this desirable condition between you 
and your boss, you must start with the small 
things in a small way. Do things that you 
are very sure will turn out to be a-success. 
Don’t bite off too big a chunk and fail on it 
thereby blotting all your former successes. 
As one of our foremost gentlemanly million- 
aires said in a recent magazine, “start in your 
business in a small way, then gradually grow 
as the business grows. Don’t start out in a 
big way on borrowed money because if you 
do you are defeated before you start.” The 
same principle applies to the young display- 
man. Dont borrow trouble on something 
you know’nothing about. Either learn about 
it or try something within your range. Know 
what you’re doing, then do it. 

When you “go on the carpet” to ask your 
boss for something, above all have your data 
down on paper in a definite readable manner. 
If you don’t that is just one in favor of the 
boss. He doesn’t really want to decide the 
thing himself, if he did he wouldn’t have 
hired you as the displayman. He does not 
want to stop and figure out, how much some- 
thing costs. He will think that if you haven’t 
enough sense to figure the cost out yourself 
then you don’t have enough sense to know 
what is best to do. He will think that you 
don’t think of the cost of things and will take 
for granted that you just don’t give a dern 
anyway so long as you get what you want, 





By J. CULVER HILL 
Hemphill-Wells Company 
Lubbock, Texas 





J. Culver Hill 
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—A series of window cards reproduced 
above suggests the show-card technique of 
J. Culver Hill. The displayman in the small- 
town store must usually write his own cards, 
build his own backgrounds and do all of 
his window merchandising. In this instance 
the results are very commendable— 


and that you’re up there just-to get all you 
can out of him. If you’re that kind of a dis- 
playman, then you do not deserve to get what 
you went after, and the boss is most usually 
right when he says, “No!” 

After you present him with the facts as 
briefly as possible, let him take the floor, so 
to speak, and listen closely to what he says. 
If he is a boss who has really earned his 
laurels by experience, he will pick out the 
weak spots so quickly and surely that you’d 
be surprised. What I mean by the weak spots 
are those practical little details that are ever 
so important, that are perhaps distasteful to 
“we display artists,” but nevertheless true. 
He may suggest little things that may seem 
to us to spoil the whole thing, but the fact 
still remains that he thinks along the prac- 
tical lines more in common to the thoughts 
of the actual customers than we ourselves. 
So I would advise you to listen to those little 
flaws and suggestions. You might learn some- 
thing. Then if the idea you presented to him 
was really worthy of investment, I should 
think that you would get your request. That 
is what I consider the FIRST selling job, or 
the permit to try something. BUT THE 
SALE DOES NOT END THERE. 

The second sale on the same idea is the sale 
that nets results in the display department. 
I mean by the “second sale”. the final clinch- 
ing in the mind of the boss that the expendi- 
ture was a good one. The second sale may 
be months in the making but by all means 
don’t fail to make it and don’t overlook its 
importance. To illustrate the point I want to 
tell you of a little incident in my meager 
display career. 

I wanted very much to have a cutawl in 
my department. I presented this idea to my 
boss and he didn’t think very much of the 
idea of spending over a hundred dollars to 
give me a little saw to play with. I did the 
best that I could to convince him that I could 
really use it to a great advantage. I promoted 
the cutawl idea about three weeks with no 
results. Finally he made me a proposition. He 
offered to pay all my expenses to the city for 
two weeks to get display ideas or buy me the 
cutawl. Of course I chose the cutawl. I got 
my “permit” to buy the cutawl then but my 
boss was not sold on it. The only thing he 
was sold on was the fact that I was sincerely 
sold on it (by the way the cutawl people 
aren't paying for this testimonial). Anyway, 
when I got the machine I really put it to good 
use, and since then the boss has made the 
remark many times that the machine has cer- 
tainly been worth its price. When he said 
that, I knew the sale was clinched and the 
“second sale” was made. That was the sale 
that was so important to secure. 

The boss is not going to fire you for asking 
for things that you think you ought to have. 
That is what he is paying you for, to make 
and create ideas. He realizes that you have to 
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—A very effective American Legion display 
resulted when Display Director Hill covered 
his window background with an American 
Legion five-sheet poster, introduced several 
flags, pictures and guns, and covered the 
window floor with poppies— 


—The splendid corset display reproduced 
in center is but another example of the 
display creativeness of many of America's 
small-town dispiaymen. The display is 
worthy of a city many times the size of 


Lubbock— 


—lIt is interesting to study the display pres- 
entation technique of J. Culver Hill. Notice 
in his clothing display the neat arrangement 
of merchandise groups, with the merchan- 
dise in the various groups arranged on the 
same angle. Notice the fine distribution of 
merchandise to obtain the proper display 
balance— 


spend to get results. All that he requires is 
that you spend wisely. And by all means don’t 
get discouraged if he says no. That’s still his 
privilege. 

If you've really got the “guts,” tact, and the 
worthy idea to make the first sale, and the 
ability to make the second sale, you won't 
have any unreasonable trouble in selling your 
boss on your necessary expenditures. In fact 
I think that you'll find that soon he will be 
arguing for your ideas rather than against 
them. Criticize your own self more and your 
boss less and I think you'll get along better. 





Fend Off Racketeers, 
Says Williams 

One of the purposes of the I. A. D. M. is, 
and shall continue to be, to fend off “racket- 
eers” who have tried and who will try again, 
to “organize” the business of display, “union- 
ize” its men, “standardize” its rates of pay, 
paralyze the creative instinct that has raised 
display above the level of labor either common 
or skilled. If displaymen who are instinctively 
opposed to becoming unionized wish to escape 
the latter eventuality, they will instinctively 
join and support the former. 

It is a sign of the times that display must 
become organized in order to protect itself 
against the insidious and harmful practices 
such as cut-throat competition, under-bidding, 
ignorance and selfishness that result from dis- 
organization and the confusion it engenders. 
Complete organization must come if display is 
to progress and its men prosper. The I. A. 
D. M. is constituted for, and dedicated to, 
these things. It is in every sense of the term 
“an association of displaymen for displaymen’ 
by displaymen.” 

It seeks to attain its aims and objectives 
through right, fair, intelligent and open meth- 
ods. By adhering to these methods, it can 
and will win, retaining its self-respect and 
winning the deserved respect of all others, in- 
cluding the “racketeer.” Display is too im- 
portant a factor in the nation’s business to 
fall into decay and disuse. It cannot fail. 
And if those men who today compose the dis- 
play profession are actually too weak and irre- 
sponsible to meet the issue, others more capa- 
ble and strong will take their places in order 
that display may rightly fulfill its destiny. 
“Survival of the fittest” is stili operative as a 
law of nature, a law of business and in every 
instance is self-enforcing—J. Duncan Wil- 
liams, executive secretary, I. A. D. M. 
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1.A.D.M. Convention Flashes 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


Exec. Secy., International Association of Display Men 


The St. Louis convention is to be one of 
the finest in the entire history of the I. A. 
D. M. Letters from displaymen in faraway 
places, letters from members at large, news 
from the affiliated clubs, and from those 
that are still in the process of getting or- 
ganized and affiliated, state they are looking 
forward to the big event and asking perti- 
nent questions along that line. 

Manufacturers of display materials of all 
sorts, including many new lines and new 
firms who have not heretofore exhibited at 
any I. A, D. M. convention, have been mak- 
ing early inquiries concerning space and 
expressing definite intent to exhibit. Vir- 
tually every exhibitor at the 1934 Chicago 
convention will be at St. Louis with a 
larger line and a better show. If.these in- 
dications mean anything and if these early 
unsolicited assurances come across the line, 
it will mean that the vast exhibit space of 
the mezzanine floor at the.new Hotel Jef- 
ferson will be insufficient to accommodate 
the demands for space.Already additional 
exhibit space on the floor immediately above 
the mezzanine has been provided. 

Exhibit space plats and contract forms 
were mailed out of Chicago April 15. Res- 
ervations for space were receivable at the 
executive secretary's office seven days later. 
Space reservations are to be opened in the 
order received and assigned by a committee 
which includes two members from among 
display manufacturers as per the procedure 
of last year. Firms whose names may not 
be on our list or who have not received plats 
and contract forms are advised to write, 
requesting that forms and plats be sent 
them immediately. 

In the May issues of the display trade 
papers, the newly revised classification of 
prizes will be announced with full particu- 
lars as to basis of awards and other rules 
governing the contest. The revision is to- 
ward simplification which will make it easier 
and more clearly understandable by en- 
trants and by judges. The prize classifica- 
tions will include all types of merchandise 
displays heretofore included, with some ad- 
ditions. 

A foreign classification will be open to all 
display artists in foreign countries who care 
to submit photographs of their best displays 
in this exhibit. Suitable medals will be 
awarded for the three best exhibits sub- 
mitted. A special and prominent showing 
of these pictures will be made at the St. 
Louis convention. Great interest will be 
shown these entries from other countries 
and considerable publicity in the newspapers 
and trade press will be given to the win- 
ners of prize awards in this class. 

This subject, which is of great practical 
interest to every practicing displayman, new 
or old, will be treated in a most practical 
manner by the actual demonstration from 
start to finish. New wrinkles in float dec- 


Chicago, Ill. 


oration will be shown clearly, among which 
one feature will be how it is possible to 
construct the display without tying up the 
truck for more than thirty minutes instead 
of two or three days. Many displaymen of 
years of experience do not actually know 
much about float decoration. They will 
particularly appreciate this demonstration. 

The matter of display budgeting will be 
thoroughly and more completely covered at 
this convention than it ever has been before. 
Special advice and assistance on individual 
store budget set-ups will be available for 
those who need this service by able and 
experienced men who know all the answers 
relating to this very important and much 
misunderstood problem of the average dis- 
playman. Different departmental sessions 
will be held for beginners and among the 
more experienced in budgetary operation of 
larger departments. 

Here is another subject that will be ade- 
quately treated in an A-B-C demonstration 
and explanation which will enable many 
displaymen and show card men to make and 
operate screen process departments for the 
production of duplicate cards and posters 
for use in the store, or several stores, for 
such events as sales, style promotions and 
special events of whatever nature. 

The lie detector demonstration will be 
exceedingly interesting and probably funny. 
Del Ford and others of the Jackson, Mich., 
Display Club are sponsoring this particular 
event. The device will probably be applied 
to some of the displaymen whom all others 
know to be prevaricators just to prove 
whether it really can tell. This will prob- 
ably be worth coming to the convention for. 

Mrs. Frank Whitelam, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the I. A. D. M., prom- 
ises to have the best attendance of display- 
men’s women ever to have attended any 
previous I. A. D. M. convention. The St. 
Louis wives of displaymen will constitute 
a phalanx who will see that the convention 
committee provides ample events of the most 
desirable sort for the interest and enter- 
tainment of the auxiliary members, both old 
and new. They have already completed 
many arrangements. 

The wives of more than a dozen St. Louis 
club members met April 1 for the purpose 
of forming a tentative auxiliary committee 
for developing plans for the ‘comfort and 
entertainment of women visitors at the an- 
nual I. A. D. M. convention. Mrs. H. R. 
Kreitz acted as temporary chairman. J. 
Duncan Williams, I. A. D. M. secretary, ad- 
dressed the women’s meeting, commending 
their early organization and plans for wel- 
coming the out-of-town wives of display- 
men. Every effort will be made to bring 
many former members to the St. Louis con- 
vention and also to invite and encourage 
the wives of new members who have not 
heretofore visited one of the national meet- 


ings to attend. One thing is sure—the St. 
Louis auxiliary committee will leave no 
stone unturned to make visiting women have 
the time of their lives. 





Attention, |. A. D. M. 
State Presidents 


All I. A. D. M. state presidents are urged 
to call a state rally meeting of displaymen 
within their respective states for purposes 
of: 

1. Forming state I. A. D. M. organiza- 
tions so that display matters of importance 
within state may be handled in an organized 
way; 

2. Formulating plans for attending the 
national convention at St. Louis August 
LSE 0 ay" pies « Me 1's 

3. Building up state and city organiza- 
tions within each state, by building up mem- 
bership within both before convention time. 

State rally meetings should be held in 
centralized locations within easy reach of 
greatest number of active displaymen 
within each state. 

Meetings should be announced by state 
presidents thirty days in advance, and all 
displaymen of record notified by letter or by 
local person appointed by state presidents 
to call local meeting or otherwise notify 
all displaymen in his city regarding state 
rally meeting. 

State rally should be held on Sunday aft- 
ernoon so as many displaymen as possible 
may attend without interference with their 
work, and so automotive transportation may 
be used to attend rally meeting. 

Every displayman in each state who can 
possibly attend state rally meetings should 
do so, regardless of whether or not he may 
be a members of the I. A. D. M—J. Duncan 
Williams, I. A. D. M. secretary. 





Scharninghausen Resigns Position 
At Bon Marche, Seattle 

After being identified with the establishment 
for twenty-five years, the last seventeen as 
display manager, William A. Scharninghausen 
has resigned as display manager for the Bon 
Marche, Seattle. Scharninghausen is one of 
the country’s best-known displaymen, has al- 
ways given liberally of time and effort towards 
the development of organized display, having 
served as president of the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Display Men and vice-president of 
the International Association of Display Men. 
He was the author of the recent I. A. D. M. 
educational bulletin, treating most thoroughly 
the subject of interior and departmental dis- 
plays. Scharninghausen is succeeded by Har- 
old E. McLaren, who until recently was assist- 
ant manager of the I. Miller shoe store and at 
one time was a member of the display staff 
of Frederick & Nelson. Scharninghausen has 
not yet announced his future plans. 
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Sales Director Talks About Display 
At Chicago Club Meeting 

Concentration is one of the most important 
factors in display as well as all other sales 
promotion, stated Wm. H. Culver, advertising 
and sales promotion director, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, in a talk before the regular 
meeting of the Chicago Display Club, April 1, 
at the Hotel Sherman. Culver has had many 
years’ experience in sales promotion work and 
has traveled extensively. From his observa- 
tions he cited one particular instance which 
stood out in his memory as an outstanding 
example of good display work. While in 
Delhi, India, he stated, he saw a show window 
in one of the shops there, whose proprietor 
evidently had taken a hint from London or 
New York on window display. On the back- 
ground of a 12-foot window he had draped 
white velvet and on a dais in the center was 
a rare and finely carved jade Buddha measur- 
ing 6 inches in height, valued at $75,000.00. 
He said that the striking effect secured caused 
practically every tourist and foreigner to stop, 
look and arouse interest. The speaker con- 
cluded his remarks with the statement that 
all successful sales promotion was based on 
carrying out one idea well rather than scat- 
tering the attention of the prospective cus- 
tomer with several different thoughts even if 
these two or more ideas had greater merit 
when considered by themselves. 

Owing to the resignation of Dick Petersen 
as club secretary, due to his leaving the city 
to accept a promotion, president R. O. John- 
son appointed J. Pollari, display manager, 
Chas. G. Stevens Company, to succeed Peter- 
sen. The club congratulates the new secretary 
and wishes good luck to the old one. 

An entertaining and educational talkie-movie 
on the “Conservation of Eyesight’ was shown 
through the courtesy of the General Electric 
Company and enjoyed by the audience. In the 
absence of national secretary J. D. Williams, 
who was in St. Louis, our own Bob Johnson 
told of the developments of the 1935 I. A. D. 
M. convention at St. Louis, which indicated the 
greatest gathering of displaymen and manu- 
facturers’ exhibits in the history of the I. A. 
D. M. 

Several ex-St. Louisians, E. J. Berg, display 
manager, Sear’s Loop store and L. J. Dwig- 
gins, Display Products Company, didn’t want 
to miss the opportunity of boosting the merits 
of their old home town and spoke glowingly 
of the interesting and entertaining features 
that only St. Louis has, albeit they didn’t seem 
to jibe on their statistics about the fair city. 





J. N. Adam's Names 
New Display Head 

William T. Allen has been appointed 
window and interior display manager of J. N. 
Adam & Company, succeeding Cogswell 
Cromwell, who recently resigned to become 
associated with Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Mr. Allen has been display 
manager for G. Fox & Company, of Hart- 
ford, for the last two years and previously 
has served with the display departments of 
Lord & Taylor and R. H. Macy & Company, 
Inc., of New York. 

Frank Stuhlmiller, who for the last fifteen 
years has been associated with the display 
department of J. N. Adam & Company, will 
continue as first assistant to Mr. Allen. 
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THE FORCEFUL WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OF TODAY IS POSSIBLE BECAUSE 
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cuts practically any material into designs of any size or 
kind easily, rapidly and economically. It makes display 
advertising the most productive and least expensive of all 
forms of sales promotion. It saves hundreds of dollars 
every year by using inexpensive but effective cutouts instead 
of expensive stock fixtures and decorations. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


13 S$. THROOP ST. CHICAGO, LL. 








International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago. 
Please send me Cutawl Catalog and Easy Payment Plan. 
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Bates Bedspread 
Contest Winners 


The 1934 national display contest conducted 
for Bates bedspreads by Bliss Fabyan & Co. 
accomplished its purpose in increasing the 
sale of this well known item wherever dis- 
plays were installed in this display competition. 
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It proved that this difficult-to-display merchan- 
dise was excellently and effectively handled 
by America’s displaymen. Virginia Hamill, 
industrial designer and Herman D. Ruhm, Jr., 
manager of the Bates department of Bliss 
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Fabyan & Co., were judges of the contest and 
selected the prize winners from the many en- 
tries, a task that was most difficult. The only 
requirement was that Bates spread be shown 


exclusively in the competing windows. Dis- 
play material was furnished by the manufac- 
turer, who also defrayed the expense of photo- 
graphing the windows. The prize was $100 in 
cash for the best window in each of three 
groups. Gimbel Brothers, New York City, 
Miss M. Murphy, display manager, won in 
the group for stores in cities of 100,000 pop- 
ulation and over; Gold & Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
B. J. Benedict, display manager, for stores in 
cities of 15,000 to 100,000 population; Bowen’s 
department store, Newport, Ark., L. E. Sum- 
merton, for stores in cities of less than 15,000. 
The prize windows are reproduced herewith: 
Top, Bowen’s department store; center, Gim- 
bel Brothers, and bottom, Gold & Co. 





St. Louis Display Club Has 
Williams As Guest 


The nineteenth meeting of the St. Louis 
Display Club was held at the Kingsway hotel, 
Monday night, April 1. By all means this 
was not an April-fool meeting. Much to the 
contrary it was strictly business from start 
to finish. Visiting guests were J. Duncan 
Williams, national secretary, Mr. DeKin, 
Chamber of Commerce and Col. Levy, Amer- 
ican Retailers Assn. 


The meeting was called to order by presi- 
dent Glee R. Stocker, who gave a brief intro- 
ductory of the evening’s program, then intro- 
duced Dierking of the Celotex Company. 
Dierking gave a brief talk on an arrangement 
made by the local office to have as guests all 
members of the St. Louis Club at their head- 
quarters, Wednesday night, April 17. DeKin 
was next introduced. He spoke on the pro- 
gram as arranged up to date by the American 
Retailers Ass’n for the coming convention 
which will be held August 5-9, with head- 
quarters at the Jefferson hotel. He. pointed 
out the way the two groups will dove-tail into 
the program and how the I. A. D. M. would 
be given choice consideration in the making 
of this program. The next speaker was Col. 
Levy. Col. Levy had to admit that the good 
planning was all done by DeKin. He con- 
tinued by saying his able assistant deserved 
much praise for his succesful arrangement of 
previous conventions, and the enthusiasm he 
has shown with the coming one. 


There are more than 4,000 members with 
A. R. A., representing forty states. In all 
previous attendance there were never less 
than thirty of these states represented and 
many of these were in attendance since the 
birth of the organization twelve years ago. 
The success of the A. R. A. can be attributed 
mainly to the fact that the governing body 
has always kept out selfish interests. The 
wholesalers on Washington avenue were never 
permitted to play politics or at any time for 
selfish gain. The organization was formed 
principally to educate the merchant along 
progressive lines through an educational pro- 
gram and by wholesome meetings that would 
make them successful merchants. Col. Levy 
is hopeful that this joint meeting will be one 
of the best ever held. He complimented the 
officers of the local display club, whose seri- 
ousness was borne out in the last A. R. A. 
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gathering in St. Louis last fall, when display 
demonstrations were made. 

Interest in display is bound to be aroused 
as this convention from their standpoint will 
get much publicity. In the way of publicity 
more than 150,000 pieces of letter inserts will 
be distributed through the mails by the whole- 
sale merchants. These leaflets will carry the 
story of the display club. Forty thousand 
broadsides, size 20 by 24, will be sent directly 
to merchants both unaffiliated and active mem- 
bers of the A. R. A., which will tell the story 
of the fashion shows, again mentioning the 
I. A. D. M. convention and a general wel- 
come message by our mayor. In the market 
news, each issue will have a column set aside 
for the publicity exclusively for the I. A. D. 
M. The Chamber of Commerce will give their 
undivided support and shall reach through 
their contacts 15,000 merchants in 15 states. 
Mr. Levy promises full support. 

Williams was next introduced. Joining 
with such organizations as the A. R. A. 
and the Chamber of Commerce, having such 
choice potential buyers both for the exhibitors 
and displaymen, has never occurred before in 
the forty years of the I. A. D. M. organiza- 
tion. The displays of the manufacturer this 
year will exceed all others, from present-day 
reports. These displays and exhibits alone 
would take months to view at their respective 
sources. There will be displays of all kinds 
and this year will be a demonstration on dec- 
orating a parade float in thirty minutes instead 
of the usual three days’ period. 

A word of thanks to Roland Spies from 
the club for his second successful dance. 
Spies remarked that everyone seemed to have 
a good time and reported that the net returns 
amounted to 113.50. While Spies appreciated 
the kind remarks, he informed the club that 
the thanks should go to the crepe paper divi- 
sion, who backed him in every move he made. 
Some of the boys who decorated the hall so 
appropriately for the occasion worked until 
3:30 a. m. to complete the job. Also, the 
crepe paper division led in ticket sales. 

Tentative plans of entertainment were dis- 
cussed at length, but nothing definite has been 
established for the I. A. D. M. convention for 
publication ‘We feel positive,” Carl Shank 
said, “that the attendance will be larger than 
the last because of these reasons: first, there 
are more local clubs; second, more I. A. D. 
M. members; third, St. Louis is centrally lo- 
cated; fourth, business generally is improving, 
and merchants are spending more for improve- 
ments of this nature.” 

C. Eschman reported that the: crepe paper 
division had their usual monthly meeting and 
elected officers for the ensuing year: C. H. 
Eschman, president; Elmer Gerhardt, vice- 
president; Joe Stibor, secretary, Eddie 
Schaeffer, Treasurer; Milton Angew, ser- 
geant-at-arms.—Reported by Edward S. Pluth, 
secretary. 





J. E. Walters Joins 
Oppenheim, Collins 

Jerome E. Walters, formerly with Lane 
Bryant, Inc., Gimbel Brothers, and the Kresge 
department store, Newark, has joined Oppen- 
heim, Collins & Co., 34th street, as display 
manager. He succeeds Ralph Mason, who has 
resigned. Mr. Mason’s plans are not known. 
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PUT THE MYSTIC POWER OF 
FORMS 


FAIRY 





BEHIND YOUR HOSIERY SALES! 


There is a proven motive power behind hosiery sales that has made hosiery a more 
profitable item for merchants to push. That force is the FAIRY FORM that makes 
possible the display of hosiery so that its preferred qualities are attractively pre- 


sented to the customer. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE DIRECT FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Shoe Form 


Co., Inc. 





Auburn, 
NY. 











The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 
Combination Produets Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
*Actual Samples sent on request 


CUT-OUT POWER SAW 
Just What You Have Been Waiting For 

Will cut out Letters and Designs in Wood, Metal, 

Wall Board, Cardboard, etc. A.C. Cur- § 50 

rent. Portable. Nothing to adjust..... 1 1 


CONLIN J 


Supplies Fer Sign Painters, Artists, Display Men 

















| SpeedWay 


for Motors 
Turntables and 
Display Mechanisms 
Force Attention with Motion! 
SPEEDWAY MOTORS — A. 
C. or Universal; plug into 
light socket without trans- 
formers; cased or skeleton models 
that mount and run in any si- 
tion. 2 drives. TURNTABLES— 
Cast steel, ready to plug in; sup- 
port 150 Ib. SPECIAL 
MECHANISMS — Mys- 

tery pumps, etc. Low 

prices. Guaranteed. 

Speedway Mfg. Co. 

1841 So. 52nd Ave. Cicero, Ill. 
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Do American Retailers 
Think of Display? 

The question asked in this editorial “head” 
can well be answered in the affirmative. We 
need but point to our Twelfth Annual Display 
Review for proof. In that one issue we have 
expressions of display considerations from 
such leading retailers as: Eldon B. Busby, 
W. C. Stripling Co.; Clifford J. Carew, Carew 
& Shaw; M. Guberman, Meyers-Arnold; 
B. A. Jumper, Brown-Dukin Co.; F. M. 
Mayfield, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney; F. 
McL. Radford, The Bon Marche; Edmund 
F. O’Connell, E. T. Slattery; H. F. Wendel, 
Lipman & Wolfe, and others. We know that 
American retailers are thinking about display 
but we sometimes wonder why more consid- 
eration isn’t given the topic of Display at the 
N. R. D. G. A. Conventions. 

Of course we can’t truly say that Display 
hasn’t been discussed at N. R. D. G. A. Con- 
ventions. Why at the January, 1933, Con- 
vention under the head of Merchandise Man- 
agers’ Division at the Ready-to-Wear Ac- 
cessories Divisional meeting Display was dis- 
cussed by Sidney Ring, Display Director, 
Saks Fifth Avenue, New York City, Mr. 
Ring’s subject being: Selling Effective Dis- 
play—see June, 1933 issue DISPLAY 
WORLD, Then at the 1934. Convention of 
the N. R. D. G. A., W. L. Stensgaard pre- 
sented: What’s New In Display?—see Feb- 
ruary, 1934 issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
So we can’t say that Retail Display hasn’t 
been discussed at N. R. D. G. A. Conven- 
tions. But what happened to Display at the 
January, 1935 Convetntion? Display didn’t 
have even so much as mention on the Con- 
vention program. Display was represented, 
but in the exhibits and displays of a score 
or more of America’s leading display equip- 
ment manufacturers. And the funny thing 
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about the exhibits is the attention they at- 
tracted. We are informed by one manufac 
turer that their display registered 500 of the 
leading retail executives, to say nothing of 
an additional 1,000 who viewed the manufac- 
turer’s exhibit and discussed display with the 
manufacturer. (We only mention this one 
example of the retailer’s interest in display 
to prove that Retail Display should become 
a major topic for discussion at Retail Con- 
ventions. ) 


The Non-Appearance 
of Display 

The fact that display wasn’t discussed at 
the January Convention of the N. R. D. 
G. A. commanded attention. Permit us to 
quote from an article by Louise Y. Gottschall, 
January, 28 issue of Retailing. The article 
is titled: Displaymen Still Get A Backseat in 
Assembly of Ad Men. “Displaymen are won- 
dering and complaining over the fact that 
their profession was given a back seat at the 
24th annual convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, during the week of January 14. An- 
nounced as ‘the national forum for action on 
retail problems of 1935,’ the sessions delved 
into the problems of merchandising, delivery 
and traffic, credit and store management, ad- 
vertising and radio broadcasting; but not 
once was more than incidental attention given 
to the problem of display. 

“It is true that some of the speakers in the 
sales promotion sessions mentioned display in 
the course of their addresses; but they were 
sales promotion or advertising people and the 
mention of display was not the major theme 
of their talks. 


“There are many important display prob- 
lems that might well have been aired at the 
convention, for the benefit of display in par- 
ticular and retailing in general. There is the 
problem of direct selling through displays— 
what type of display sells today and what 
type should be thrown overboard because it 
doesn’t sell merchandise? There is the ques- 
tion of new materials—what are the materials 
that have emerged as new mediums for dis- 
play work: There is the question of costs— 
how have stores managed to scale down costs 
without sacrificing sales results? There are 
the subjects of planning, of merchandising 
displays, of special ‘shops,’ counter displays, 
and seasonal interior displays. These topics 
are all important enough to be considered in 
a gathering of nationwide retailers. 


“One reason for the neglect of display was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that there is no 
display representation on the sales promotion 
committee of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. While advertising people recog- 
nize the vital role that display plays in sales 
promotion today, most of them are not suf- 
ficiently ‘display-minded’ to delve deeply into 
the problems of displaying merchandise. 

“Much of the neglect of display has un- 
doubtedly been due to the displaymen them- 
selves, who in the past have been none too 
prone to cut their work off from the main 
trunk of store problems, too ready to admit 
that their work was decorative rather than 
sales promotional. i 

“But display today is far different than it 
was five years ago. And unless retailers 
realize the fact that display is no longer a 
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matter of artistry, but results, they will never 
derive the potentially large returns from dis- 
plays that they might. 

“A person who is treated as a stepchild 
rarely becomes the main support of a family. 
If display is to be considered a vital element 
in store promotion it should be given the 
recognition that is accorded to advertising. 
For this reason the suggestion is made that at 
the sales promotion meeting of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association next June the 
display directors be given an opportunity to 
air their problems. At the same time a display 
member might be added to the sales promo- 
tion committee. It is high time for display 
to be viewed as something more than a minor 
adjunct of advertising.” 


Ad Symposium Features 
Retail Display 

While we are still on the subject of con- 
ventions, let us turn our attention to the 
Saint Louis, semi-annual convention of the 
American Retailers’ Association held the first 
week in February, 1935. The first half of 
the educational sessions was devoted to a 
discussion of advertising subjects, the second 
half to window displays. While we won’t 
be concerned with the first half of the edu- 
cational sessions, we will quote from reports 
just what occurred during the display ses- 
sions. 

“P. E. Thurman, advertising manager of 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand, said that the use 
of dealer helps, such as displays, direct mail 
leaflets, folders, signs of various kinds and 
prepared newspaper campaigns, enables you 
to tie in your program with all the other 
advertising and display that has been done 
and will continue to be done on the product. 
‘Anything that is good enough to sell is good 
enough to display and advertise. When you 
put in your stock an article that is recognized 
for its integrity and value, advertise it by 
name and display it, and in doing so use freely 
of the helps available to you through your 
sources of supply. Sit down with the folks 
with whom you do business and talk over 
your advertising and display problems. They 
are always eager to assist you in any reason- 
able way in doing a better selling job.” 


“Keep your windows as modern as your 
merchandise,” advised J. J. Scott, manager 
of the merchants’ service division of the 
International Shoe Company. “Be certain 
your front is representative of your merchan- 
dising policy. Some windows are better sales 
getters than others for certain types of goods. 
Likewise, interior displays should be placed 
at strategic points through the store—in cases, 
on ledges, on counters and on tables. Let the 
customer feel, handle, examine and inspect 
the merchandise which is not perishable. 
Change these displays frequently. Emphasize 
in all displays the new wanted items of mer- 
chandise which can be sold at first marked 
prices. Get the most out of every dollar you 
spend for advertising by tying in your dis- 
plays with each advertisement. A copy of the 
advertisement with the merchandise displayed 
will help the customer to shop with ease.” 

The necessity for spending enough for ad- 
vertising and display to do the job right was 
stressed by W. Earl Aumann, Weill Clothing 
Company. 

The Saint Louis Display Men’s Club with 
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Glee R. Stocker, Display Director, The Woh] 
Shoe Company, President, in charge, con- 
ducted the Display sessions. This included an 
illustrated talk by George R. Prater, of 
Prater-Heier, Inc., on “The Romance of 


Commerce.” Men’s Wear displays were mer- 
chandised by Armand Raining, Display Di- 
rector, Boyd-Richerdson; Women’s Wear 
was merchandised by Otto Lasche, Display 
Director, Kline’s. Live model and fabric dis- 
plays were merchandised by Carl Shank, Dis- 
play Director, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., and 
W. J. Schrick, Display Director, Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney. 


America's Changing 
Displays 

DISPLAY WORLD is conducting a series 
of articles on America’s Changing Displays. 
Displays are changing, and the change is 
going to soon be so evident that at the meet- 
ings and conventions of advertising men and 
merchants this change will be discussed. 
America’s creative displaymen are rapidly 
changing the tempo of display to meet the 
change in merchandising. If it is important 
for retailers and advertisers to stress the im- 
portance of change in merchandising and ad- 
vertising, it is going to be just as important 
for displaymen and retailers to appreciate 
the change in display. With the appreciation 
of America’s Changing Displays will come 
recognition. Displaymen will have a better 
knowledge of the power of “Point-of-Sale” 
presentations, and window display will be 
recognized for its true retail worth. 


Give Insight Into Phases of 
Display In Merchandise 


An insight into the various phases of display 
in merchandise was given last night in the 
third series of Fashion Training Courses being 
conducted each Wednesday night by the Fash- 
ion Group at their headquarters in Rocke- 
feller Center. The first part of the program 
was subdivided into three groups, product 
and package designs, illustrations, photogra- 
phy. Local and national displays provided 
the subject for the second half of the program 
for the evening. 

Miss Frances Cushing Hall discussed the 
problems which face the product and package 
designer. She emphasized how essential it is 
to have a preknowledge of fashion, a sense 
of fashion-rightness, and an understanding 
of the suitability of design to environment 
and locality where it is to be sold. 

Miss Alfreda Johnson, known for her com- 
mercial art work, which includes such ac- 
counts as Maidenform, Kenwood Blankets, 
Hudnut and Dennison, pointed out that illus- 
tration is no longer regarded as a superficial 
form of art, and the special need for practical 
experience before free iancing. The human 
element in fashion photography was discussed 
by Mrs. Wynn Richards, who cited the greatly 
improved techniques in fashion photographing 
and the steadily growing popularity of this 
medium in advertising. 

Miss Hortense Case who has acquired par- 
ticular fame in connection with her window 
displays at Mary Elizabeth and also had wide 
experience in fashion work, talked on the 
window displays that sell merchandise through 
an understanding of the public and its emo 
tion. She was followed by Miss Quinneth 
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Summers with the subject of national adver- 
tising and the progress made in this direction. 
She predicts that the next five years will see 
more originality in taste and an increased 
appreciation of the possibilities for realizing 
enormous returns by department stores as 
well as other retail sources. 





Great Falls Display Club 
News Notes 


The past month has been a busy one for the 
Great Falls Display Club. Six new members 
have been added and eleven new memberships 
turned in to Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
play men. The six new members of the club 
are: Lloyd Thomas, Rexall Store No. 1; 
Dee H. Byrd, Rexall Store No. 2; Margaret 
Maguire, The Paris; George W. Gomyea, The 
Paris; George Phillips, Duval-Wallace Hwd.; 
Austin Franklin, S. H. Kress. 

A committee from the club recently per- 
fected a complete plan for a Spring Window 
Display Night. The plan included all the de- 
tails for a display opening, auto review, cus- 
tomer cash prize contest, complete with news- 
paper supplement, radio and other forms of 
advertising. This plan was referred to the 
local advertising club and to the Trade Events 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. It 
was immediately adopted almost as presented 
and plans are complete for a real opening on 
March 21. 

In cooperation with the local Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the club installed seventeen 
special displays promoting the recent North 
Divisional Basket Ball Tourney, trophies and 
pennants from each of the sixteen schools rep- 
resented were secured. Displaymen drew for 
the teams for which they installed a booster 
trim. A vacant, centrally located show win- 
dow was trimmed with a master display of 
the trophies and awards for the tourney and 
with an explanation of the location of the 
other booster displays, the affair was very suc- 
cessful. 

Rolland Pease, president of the club, recently 
resigned as display manager of The Paris, to 
accept the managership of the new Hughes 
Apparel Shop. George W. Gomyea, of Ta- 
coma, Washington, succeeds Pease as display 
manager for The Paris.—Reported by Wayne 
Snook, secretary. 





Polly Pettit Will Devote 
Entire Time To School 


Increasing public response to beautiful win- 
dow decoration is rapidly fostering a creative 
talent in display merchandising, according to 
Polly Pettit, director, New York School of 
Display, who resigned her position as display 
manager, Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Fifth 
avenue jewelers, to devote her entire efforts to 
the institution. Located in Rockefeller Center, 
the school of display, founded in 1934 by Mrs. 
Pettit and associates, has in a brief existence 
filled a unique need and is anticipating the 
requirements for this rapidly expanding field. 
“To. gratify growing public taste, merchants 
are more and more seeking specially trained 
talent to promote their wares,’ said Mrs. 
Pettit, briefly summarizing the school’s ideals 
and purpose. “Likewise, persons of creative 
ability are finding fulfillment of their ambi- 
tions and a practical application of their tal- 
ents in display positions.” 
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=the TACKER® for 
DISPLAY MEN 


ACKING jobs such as the one illustrated 
are being done faster, neater and with 
less effort with the Kling-Tite Tacker. 

It operates with one hand,leaving the other 
hand free to hold the material or products 
tacked. 

Kling-Tite is automatic. A squeeze of the 
handle drives a Kling-Tite Tack-Point, 1/4 inch 
or 3/16 inch length. 

Save time! Do your tacking this modern 





way! 


Ask for folder 


A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 
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Displaymen, Cardwriters, 

F. O. B. Designers, Outdoor Plants 
@Place photo, magazine, sketch, etc., regard- 
less of size, UNDER THE BRISCHOGRAPH. 
Project to desired size in clear, perfectly de- 
fined detail and natural colors. Copy what you 
see with pencil} pen or brush. Reading matter 
from left to right as original. Covers 7 x 7 
inches of picture AT ONE TIME. Life-size 
projection within ten feet from screen. The 
BRISCHOGRAPH comes complete with lamps 
and with two 4” lenses. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

SALES POLICY since 1926. Send money order. 
Try_it for ten days. Money back upon receipt 
of Brischograph. To rated firms, upon their 
order. Or send for circular. 


The BRISCHOGRAPH Co. 


Established 1926 


92 East Lakeview Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Dealers in the States, Canada, England, China 
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**“fales°? Primary Motive of 
Window Installations 


By PAUL R. BISHOP 
New England Display Service, Boston, Mass. 


The shortest route to a sale is through your 
show window. The sale is the objective, not 
how beautiful or attractive the window may 
be. The success of all the technic, artistry, 
appeal and mechanics is measured by the 
total number of dollars the window displays 
have compelled shoppers tc spend. 

The sale is the primary motive; the objec- 
tive is an exchange of merchandise for dol- 
lars, with sufficient profit to exceed the ex- 
pense and leave some net to be divided among 
the owners as wages for the dollars invested. 

The greatest advertising media, next to the 
actual merchandise on display on the counter 
where it is being sold, is the show window. 
From this, the publicity radiates to the news- 
papers, magazines, street car cards, billboards, 
radios, and what-nots. But the advertising in 
the show window display at the “point of sale,” 
is money spent on making sales and not in 
making publicity. 

The power of suggestion is well known. 
Keep the suggestion to the point, which is 
“Buy this,” as translated in the appeal sug- 
gested further on in this article. 

The window may be so beautiful people will 
admire it, but cannot tell you what was being 
offered for sale. 

Of course, the window display must be in- 
teresting, but this interest must be focused 
on the merchandise, attractive enough to ap- 
peal to the desire to own, use, or consume. 

A great deal of thought must be given. 
Take a window void of all trimmings. It is 
like a blank canvas. A novice may daub on 
a lot of color, and the picture is not worth the 
price of the canvas. (Just another good piece 
of canvas spoiled.) But an artist may pro- 
duce a picture on the same piece of canvas 
and sell it for $10,000. If your window sells 
the merchandise displayed, the value of the 
window display may be easily determined. 

Your window may be all “cock-eyed’ accord- 
ing to “Hoyle,” but if it sells the merchandise, 
it is “okey.” If it stops-the pedestrian, makes 
him want what he sees, and he walks in and 
takes it away, you have the answer. When a 
man can do this, he knows his art. He has 
arrived. 

Of course, there will be some sales made 
later as a result of this showing, if it is up 
to the desired standard. 

If price is going to be the main selling point, 
then not much else is needed, only to get at- 
tention to the price, but if you have to start 
the sale from a cold prospect, and price is not 
the appeal, you have to find the appeal. These 
have been standardized by the professors to 
be need, comfort, health, fear, beauty, pride, 
pleasure, imitation, or economy ; therefore, you 
must accentuate your sales appeal, capitalize 
the buying impulse, to which your product 
makes the greatest appeal; made simply 


enough for the mass “to get it.” 
Use sufficient description, but not over a 


dozen words, which may be easily read. How 
would a newspaper editor describe the sales 
appeal of the product in the heading for a 
column on the product? Your appeal card or 
streamer must be in harmony with the other 
colors and designs in your window. 

Selling merchandise by displaying it in a 
show window is an art which has to be 
learned the same as selling by mail, personal 
call, or any other method. 

Some advertisers believe they save money 
by having their salesmen and clerks dress their 
windows. They figure from the point of ex- 
pense, not from increased income and _ lost 
sales opportunities. Why should they bother 
at all? Nothing happens in the way of sales. 

Other advertisers ship their displays to their 
dealers, and three out of ten finally get into 
windows. Let us figure ten displays at an 
average cost of $7 each for the material. This 
equals $70 plus installation costs of $2 per 
window, making a total of $90, which when 
divided by ten windows cost $9 per window 
installed. Now we will take the proposition 
where it is left to the dealer to make the in- 
stallation. Let us figure ten displays costing 
$7 each, making a total of $70. Now we will 
say that seven of these go into ashcans and 
three into windows, making a cost of $23.33 
per window for the material alone, whereas 
it would have cost $9 were the job finished 
as it should be. 

Then we find those who contract year after 
year for the past ten years; the one I have 
in mind spends millions in advertising. They 
have the cost, effort purchased, sales made 
when showing and when not showing. From 
their figures, we find 3% of the population 
passes the store windows daily, and 14% of 
those passing stop and have a look. Where is 
there another place to put your product into 
the street so everybody may see and will have 
to pay for the product, if they want to take 
it away? 

The reason 3.7% of the passers of the drug 
windows to the to the total population differs 
from only 1%, in the case of electric appliance 
stores, is due to the busy corners on which 
drug windows are located. 

Most up-to-date merchandisers selling a 
product through drug outlets know the drug 
store gets three displays supplied to him by 
advertisers for every one he can possibly put 
into his window, if he changes his window 
once a week. These merchandisers know their 
goods will sell if properly displayed in these 
windows where there is a lot of traffic. They 
have found they may not sell the man who is 
rushing for a train, but he saw the display 
which reminds him, and he stops at his neigh- 
borhood store and buys what he saw adver- 
tised in a window in town. All the sales made 
as a result of a window display are not made 
in the store having the display. 

After all, the law of compensation and cause 
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and effect operate in window display the same 
as in everything else. What effect do you 
want? What cause must you put in motion 
to get that effect? The compensation will be 
in direct ratio to the effort expended as meas- 
ured by the quality and quantity of the dis- 
play. If the sales of the product in a terri- 
tory used as an experiment to find the sales 
results of window display is increased during 
the period of the campaign, the increase in 
the number of units, multiplied by the profit 
per unit gives a total from which the cost of 
the window campaign must be deducted to 
find the net result of the dollars-and-cents’ 
value of window display selling. 





Metal-Finished Displays 
Attract More Attention 

New display materials, improved printing 
processes, and the intelligent coordination of 
these with good merchandising ideas is ex- 
pected to bring a new era in point-of-sale dis- 
plays that has long been hoped for in adver- 
tising and selling fields, according to F. A. 
Sunderhauf, manager, Merchandising Display 
Department, Reynolds Metals Company, New 
York. 

Pointing out that hit-or-miss methods of de- 
veloping display pieces must be supplanted by 
careful planning by experts, Sunderhauf de- 
clared that too often the advertiser thinks it 
is sufficient to distribute a large number of 
pieces with an attractive color combination 
or picture. Frequently, he said, displays have 
been produced that were works of art, but too 
often poorly conceived pieces have been used 
which have caused the advertiser to believe 
that display advertising was too costly for the 
results achieved. 


“In the display field,” asserted Sunderhauf, 
“the advertisers frequently forgets that the 
display material he furnishes must withstand 
great competition. Every retailer receives 
much more display material than he can pos- 
sibly use. It is his practice to discard the 
poor pieces and put in his windows or in his 
store only the most attractive. 


“There is little necessity of pointing out 
that it is well worth the advertisers while to 
have his display material carefully chosen. 
No one will deny the fact that point-of-sale 
advertising is the most effective form of pub- 
licity there is. Because of this, the advertiser 
should spare no efforts to give the retailer the 
sort of material that will be used. Obviously, 
there is no economy in trying to save money 
by giving him a display that he will throw 
away. 

“Through our field force we have made 
studies of displays that are used by retailers, 
and have learned some highly interesting facts 
in this connection. For one thing, we have 
learned conclusively that retailers favor dis- 
plays made of the new and modern metallic 
materials which actually develop from three 
to five times more results than regular display 
material. The brilliant metal surface, pre- 
senting its message in a forceful, dynamic 
manner, attracts more passersby and thereby 
greatly increases the sales possibilities. If the 
advertiser is convinced one type of display 
will attract more attention than another, he 
is actually saving money by distributing the 
attention-getting display, even though the 
initial cost may be greater.” 
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Join me in CELEBRATING my 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


25 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


and get this combination 


LIGHTER and 
PENCIL FREE! 


with your order of $5.00 or 
more during MONTH of MAY 


(Only one to a customer) 


““‘business end” 


EMBLEM 


Send it with your order. 


Catalog. 
one right away.) There are no restrictions. 


without cost. My Anniversary Gift to you. 


Bet LD, Daily « pr 


he House of Partect Stroke” 


126 TOI3O E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 


This is the famous Lite-Rite Pencil. 
the cap and you have a cigaret, cigar or pipe 
lighter—one that works unfailingly! 
is a perfect automatic pencil 
that both propels and repels the lead. 
cealed in the black, shiny barrel is an eraser and 
a magazine for extra leads. 
cap and springy clip are heavily nickeled. 


Here’s a perfect pencil-lighter to carry all the 
time, to use regularly in your work. And it’s yours at no cost if 


you take advantage of my 25th ANNIVERSARY OFFER. 


CLIP THIS ANNIVERSARY 
em 


Make up an order for 
$5.00 (or more) worth of supplies listed in my 
(If you haven’t a Daily Catalog write for 
Order 
anything you need, but do it NOW, so that you can 
get this combination LIGHTER AND PENCIL 
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Steve Allan Joins Hecht 
Sales Force 

Steve Allan, displayman and former sales- 
man for the Curtis-Leger Company, has 
joined the Hecht Fixture Company of Chi- 
cago to cover Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and surroundings. Allan has specialized in 
the display of men’s clothing and furnishings 
and recently invented the new Allan’s Wilfit 
adjustable coat form, which has created such 
a sensation in the men’s clothing field. This 
new form permits the extension of the back 
half of the form so as to properly fill out the 
coat without padding. Allan enjoys a wide 
acquaintance in his territory and is extended 
the best wishes of the display fraternity. The 
Hecht Fixture Company, which has been in 
business since the early ‘90s, is located at 
309 W. Adams street, Chicago. 


Two Display Divisions At 
Gimbel's, Philadelphia 

The display department at Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia, has been divided into two parts, 
one interior display and the other window 
display, since the resignation of Emil Schmidt, 
as display manager. Joseph Blaine, formerly 
with R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., will be in charge 
of the interior display division and Edward 
S. Arkow, formerly with Oppenheim, Collins 
& Co., and Arnold Constable & Co., will be in 
charge of the window display division. 


Pearson Article To Be Concluded 
In May Issue 

Frederick J. Pearson’s presentation, “The 
Relation of Lighting to Merchandising,” which 
began in the March issue will be concluded in 











the May number. 
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Put 
“PULL” 


In Your 


Window display is consumer advertising, 
just the same as your newspaper copy. And 
the results are good, bad, or indifferent ... 
depending on the “pulling” power of the 
window. 











Layouts of good window advertisements 
start with valances . . . make the best start 
with Windowphanie. 


Windowphanie valances are made in designs 
for all types of stores. Material has rich 
appearance, easy to apply, no breakage, and 
small investment for the first step in build- 
ing “pulling” windows. Paste this ad on 
your letterhead, send it in, and we will 
know you want catalogue, samples, and 
prices. 


D. W. MALZ 


11 E. 4TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y 









Get a Raise 


SALARY 


by Taking Courses in 









Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 












KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 





@MOTORIZED REDUCTION 
UNITS AND 


(REVOLVING MECHANISMS 


GEAR CO. 


213 N. MORGAN 5ST. 
EHICAGO ILL. | 
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Merchandising 
Displays 


Designed to do a 
particular promotion- 
al job for a specific 


product. 





That in short is the essence of our 
efforts in behalf of the advertiser 
or agency, who is interested in 
improving the general quality of 
their display windows; in obtaining 
better results and more lasting 
effects for the display dollar spent. 
Whether it be Backgrounds, Exhibi- 
tion Booths, Motion Displays, or 
itinerant travelling displays, let us 


design and build them to SELL 
MORE GOODS. 


LIBMAN-SPANJER 
CORPORATION 


1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Einson Turns Over His Business 
To His Employees 

A former newsboy and sidewalk artist has 
turned a several million dollar business over to 
his employees, it became known when Morris 
M. Einson, head of the Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, Long Island City, one of the largest 
lithography firms in the United States, an- 
nounced today that the firm which he founded 
more than thirty years ago passed yesterday 
into the control of a group of young men who 
have been associated with it for many years. 
Einson made this announcement at a dinner 
tendered him by his employees at the Adver- 
tising Club. 

N. Joseph Leigh, a member of the firm for 
fourteen years, has been elected president of 
the company, and Lawrence J. Engel, who has 
been with the Einson-Freeman Company for 
ten years, was elected executive vice-president, 
with Albert Hailparn and William G. Adams 
as vice-presidents, Francis D. Gonda, vice- 
president and secretary, and Leo Einson, treas- 
urer. Einson will remain with the firm as 
chairman of the board of directors, but is 
making arrangements so that the business may 
be completely turned over, within a few years, 
to the group of young men who helped to 
build it up. 

“Youth must be served,” Einson said. “and 
it must not only be served but its services ap- 
preciated. For more than a decade I have 
enjoyed the cooperation of an alert, ambitious 
and able group of young men who have helped 
to build the business and prestige of this 
company. When, a few months ago, I began 
to plan for retirement from active participa- 
tion in the lithography firm of Ejinson- 
Freeman, I decided that this business belonged 
to the men who had worked to create it, and 
made arrangements to turn it over to them. 
it is my conviction—a belief that I think is 
in consonance with the spirit of our day— 
that a man who gives his youthful energies, 
zeal, and talents to build a business structure, 
has a right to enjoy its profits and successes. 
This principle, universally adopted, would 
afford a real incentive to young men of ambi- 
tion and ability. Too many men build busi- 
ness structures, cling to them all through their 
lives, until their own declining energies impair 
the vitality of the business, and then leave 
them to be subjects only for litigation of heirs. 
I have taken pride in building Einson- 
Freeman, and it is because I want it to sur- 
vive, and grow, that I am turning it over now 
to my younger associates.” 


The two men who head the re-organized 
firm, Leigh, the new president, and Engel, 
the new executive vice-president, are both in 
their early thirties, but have built up out- 
standing reputations in the field of advertising 
and display promotion. 


Mr. Einson was himself a very young man 
when his business career started. As a boy, 
he was possessed of considerable artistic tal- 
ent, with a special bent for cartooning. A 
sketch of Corbett and Fitzsimmons drawn on 
the sidewaiks of Philadelphia, won him his 
first job—to design a poster. He was twelve 
then, a newsboy, forced to support himsef 
and his family, who had learned to-draw by 
watching his artistic companions in an orphan 
asylum. At fourteen he was head of his own 
show card business. Coming to New York, 
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he opened a small establishment on Fulton 
street, to design show cards, and his trade 
grew so quickly that he shortly thereafter 
moved to midtown Broadway. Of an inven- 
tive turn of mind, he created the first robot, 
or mechanical sign, a cardboard man, to sit 
in drug store windows and sharpen razor 
blades. He holds more than seventy-five pat- 
ents for basic display ideas. The increasing 
demand for his original display cards forced 
him to turn to methods of quantity produc- 
tion. 

Thirty years ago, Morris Einson started the 
Einson-Freeman Company, which has become 
one of the foremost lithography firms in the 
United States, manufacturing all types of dis- 
plays and posters. In recent years it has added 
to its output games, toys and juvenile books. 
Mr. Einson will maintain active supervision 
of the toy and children’s book business, which 
is his especial hobby. 


The Einson-Freeman Company acquired the 
title of “House of Fads,” when it originated 
and put over the jig saw puzzle craze several 
years ago, sold nearly a hundred million of 
these throughout the world, followed this by 
introducing the fad for wearing colored paper 
masks of stage, screen, sports, and comic strip 
celebrities. This year it sponsored the Magi 
Square puzzle fad. 





Group Issues New Catalog On 
Related Display Equipment 

Consolidated Displays, a group of seven 
leading manufacturers of non-competitive store 
display equipment, has prepared the first co- 
operative display catalog. This advanced cat- 
alog fills a long-existent need for an encyclo- 
pedia of store display equipment. Department 
store executives will find that it offers un- 
paralleled convenience combined with com- 


AN 
ADVANCE CATALOG 
OF MODERN DISPLAY 

EQUIPMENT THAT 


Wit St ™ 


YOUR 


MERCHANDISE 





pleteness of information for reference. The 
manufacturers participating in the preparation 
of this catalog are The L. A. Darling Com- 
pany, The Mutual Sales and Mfg. Company, 
The Royal Metal Mfg. Company, The Saxon 
Display Mfg. Company, Segall and Sons, The 
Shoe Form Co., and Jas. B. Williams, Inc. 
The line of display equipment manufactured 
by these companies includes metal display fix- 
tures, valances, modern chromium metal fur- 
niture, wood millinery stands, wood display 
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novelties, shoe and leg display forms, and 
manikins. A copy of this modern dispay cat- 
alog may be secured by addressing this publi- 


cation. 





Boston Display Club Starts 
Membership Drive 

The March 11th regular meeting of the 
Boston Display Men’s Club was held at the 
Westminster hotel, after supper was enjoyed 
in the Blue Room. The secretary’s report for 
the previous meeting was read and accepted. 
Two communications from J. Duncan Wil- 
liams, I. A. D. M. secretary, regarding code 
violations were read and discussed. 

A discussion on the May party was held, 
and a committee consisting of Walter Kelley 
as chairman, and Mr. Branz and Mr. Pal- 
mieri, were appointed. A membership cam- 
paign was discussed and it was decided to 
circularize all of the department stores in the 
Boston district. It was decided to have speak- 
ers at each meeting as a regular feature and 
at the next meeting, a Celotex representative 
will demonstrate and talk on his products. 

With the view of acquainting out-of-town 
displaymen with the window displays and in- 
terior trims as used by the larger Boston 
stores, we will devote about one hour at each 
meeting to questions and problems regarding 
them.—Reported by Louis Marcus, secretary. 





VANDEVER "PREMIERE 
PRESENTATIONS" 


[Continued from page 15] 


making of new ones. All of our backgrounds, 
window equipment, inside displayers, etc., with 
the exception of metal fixtures, are made in 
the store studio which is completely equipped 
with a Cutawl, projector, band saw, cut-off 
saw, jointer, air brush, spray gun, and a 
complete carpenter tool chest. 

I will describe in the following lines some 
of the displays here reproduced: First, I wish 
to call your attention to “The Mediterranean 
Cruise” display. By concentrated lighting, you 
accentuate and dramatize your display. Notice 
how striking the electrically lighted frosted 
glass panel is. This display make you feel 
as though you were cruising the Mediter- 
ranean. At the bottom of this display, in a 
sea of cellophane, one sees a loaned replica 
of the R. M. S. Aquitania. 

This display was created, not just as another 
display with a few changes to fit the mer- 
chandise, but was planned weeks in advance 
with our Promotional Sales Manager. A 
miniature display was made, and after careful 
observation, it was decided to make the dis- 
play here presented. This was in connection 
with the coming of a representative of the 
Cunard Lines whose mission was to facilitate 
and give information regarding Mediterranean 
cruises. The entire front was tied up with 
this event. Special beach and resort displays 
were evident. The finest of beach and south- 
ern apparel as seen in Vogue was displayed. 

The reaction to these displays was enor- 
mous. It brought praise seemingly from all 
Tulsans. The day of its installation, there 
was a traffic jam, and men, as well as women, 
stopped to admire these cruise and beach 
displays. 
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The front cover page of DISPLAY 
WORLD, and in the display entitled “Silk 
Parade of Modern Elegance,” one will notice 
that it is the same background, yet what a 
wonderful change has been accomplished by 
merely changing the back panels. On the 
cover, the whole display is off-white with 
silver mountings as trim. In the “Silk Parade 
of Modern Elegance,” the panels are black, 
and with the addition of the concentrated illu- 
mination very prominently as the illuminated 
frosted glass circle and platform demonstrate. 

In the Westinghouse Electric Appliances 
Display, you will notice how effectively the 
columns, Westinghouse Emblem, and “Home 
of Tomorrow” have been illuminated. The 
passer-by was attracted immediately to this 
truly electrical display. It was a perfect tie- 
up with the merchandise. The “Home of 
Tomorrow” was a replica of the miniature 
tag carried by all Westinghouse appliances 
in their fall campaign—and was in the same 
colors as on their tags. The windows and 
door were illuminated. The screens were off- 
white with columns in black 

The display of Minnie Mouse Frocks was 
aranged to arrest the attention of the little 
miss—literally hundreds and hundreds of chil- 
dren saw this display, and the results were 
again wonderful. We think that there was 
not a mother in Tulsa that did not see this 
display. All of the characters and scenery 
were cut out with the Cutawl, and then 
painted in natural colors in order to create 
a better and more beautiful effect. Several 
thicknesses of Compo Board were used in 
these cut-outs. This picture shows only one 
panel or background of the complete display 
which consisted of three large units. Over 
five hundred pieces were assembled to achieve 
this effect. 

I will truthfully give a large percentage 
of credit, for the unusual success of our 
displays as to their selling power and attrac- 
tiveness, to my constant study of DISPLAY 
WORLD, and fashion magazines. They, un- 
doubtedly, offer a world of useful ideas to 
the alert displayman. 

And last, and most important of them all, 
to that great event that comes but once a 
year—the gathering of all displaymen at the 
annual meeting of the I. A. D. M. of which 
words can not describe the far-reaching ac- 
complishments that are in store for the for- 
tunate ones who attend these great conven- 
tions. My heartiest advice to all display men 
is: Join at once the I. A. D. M. and grow 
with the association ! 





Bimgham Accepts Position 
At South Bend 
Frank G. Bingham, treasurer of the I. A. 
D. M., resigned as display manager for Acke.- 
mann Brothers, Elgin, Ill., to accept a similar 
position at Robertson Brothers, South Bend, 
Ind. This is a fine addition to the aggressive 
group of displaymen in that city. 





Siegel's New Showrooms 
Mecca For Displaymen 

Nat Siegel, at his new quarters, 38 West 
38th street, New York City, is showing ad- 
vance new display numbers for bathing, shore, 
mountain sport and midsummer scenes, where 
growing numbers of his friends in the display 
fraternity are making frequent visits. 
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BUY ACROWD 
FOR A PENNY 




























Add motion to your window display, and nine to 
twenty-five times as many people will see it. 
Cost of the crowd—one cent a day. That penny 
a day buys the current to run motion devices 
made by Motion Displays Inc. Devices that run 
on a new electro-magnetic principle. Inexpen- 
sive to buy—simple to operate. Adapted to end- 
less display variations. Meanwhile put your 
particular display problems to our Research De- 
partment. They will be glad to suggest new ap- 
plications of motion to your own needs. 
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SHOWMASTER STANDARD MODEL 


The 18-inch disk makes 4 to 7 revolutions a min- 
ute and carries up to 150 pounds. Used by itself, 
or with super-structures, it provides a basis for 
endless attractive displays. 

Send for folder fully describing and illustrat- 
ing the Showmaster, Pendulum Power Unit, Re- 
volving Merchandiser, and their varied uses. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 
Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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THREE-SECOND SELLING 
[Continued from page 11] 

that the prospective customer sees most plainly 
as he enters the store is straight ahead in a 
narrow visual angle, and unfortunately he sees 
best down that center aisle where there is 
nothing to be sold. We have probably been 
making a great mistake during these past 
years in putting our lighting in that center 
aisle. We believe that in many stores of this 
kind today that single-row lighting should be 
split into two, forgetting the center aisle if 
necessary, and pouring the illumination onto 
the merchandise itself, the counters, show 
cases, wall cases and shelves. There are so 
many ways today, with the great number of 
commercial equipments available, to effectively 
light the merchandise on counters and shelves, 
that it seems a shame not to do it. 

The Two-Aisle Store.—Picture a two-aisle 


store with the center part taken up with 
shelves or counters, aisles on either side, and 
against the side walls more counters, wall 
cases or shelves. This is typical of the aver- 
age small department store, clothing store, 
grocery, and many drug stores. 

As one enters a store of this kind he logi- 


—Top: The lighting in the lingerie shop, 

planned as a component part of the arch- 

itecture, attracts the eye, is pleasing in 
appearance and typifies the trend— 


—Bottom left: Located at a strategic 

point in the store, this built-in display 

case, flashes an effective merchandising 

message to the shopper as she steps from 
the escalator— 


—Bottom right: The weli-lighted corner dis- 
play reminds the tie customer of other 
iterns he should purchase— 


Riyspame ere 
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cally turns to the right and the keen mer- 
chants of today know that the front right- 
hand corner of their store is the area of high- 
est merchandising sales. It is there that you 
find cigar counters, soda fountains and the 
place where many high-profit specialties are 
sold. It is there also that you will find the 
floor walker in stores of this kind. 
Unfortunately, however, the merchant must 
pay rent for the back half of the right-hand 
aisles, the back side of the store, and the left- 
hand aisle. What are we to do about it? 
Contrary to the opinion of many experts, it 
is my firm belief that the back end of a store 
should be lighted to an intensity several times 
that of the front. Then one who enters and 
turns to the right notices that there is some- 
thing doing at the back of the store and, if 
for no other reason, his natural curiosity will 
usually lead him to the back of the store and, 
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keeping to the right, he comes up the left- 
hand aisle on his way out. But this means 
we will have given him the chance to see 
everything on sale along both aisles and across 
the back of the store. I believe personally 
that the day when we devote the back of the 
store to out-of-season and poor-sale merchan- 
dise is over. 

There is another reason why people always 
move from an area of lower brightness to 
one of higher brightness. The psychiatrists 
tell us that we have two minds, one a normal 
reasoning mind and the other a subconscious 
mind. In a heated discussion the normal mind 
would be the one which functions, but by far 
the greater number of our daily actions are 
controlled by the subconscious mind. For 
example, my ear itches; I scratch it without 
conscious thought. I am thirsty; I get a drink 
of water. I am tired; I sit down. There is 
no great amount of thought involved in any 
of these subconscious actions. In a parallel 
fashion plants grow towards light and bugs 
will flock around a bare lamp hanging in an 
orchard at night. All of these are essentially 
subconscious actions and it is the subconscious 
reaction that makes people move towards 
areas of higher brightness. This is particu- 
larly important when we understand that al- 
most all of our actions during the day are 
controlled by the subconscious mind. That is 
why previous tests indicate that we can con- 
trol pedestrian traffic from one side of the 
street to the other by the intensity of illumi- 
nation and, in the store, we can control traf- 
fic by the same means. There are many ex- 
amples of merchants who have put the same 
merchandise at the same price on two tables, 
one lighted with special illumination and the 
other with the general store illumination. The 
sales of the merchandise from the brightly 
lighted table have greatly exceeded those from 
the other one. 

The Large Store.—The large multi-aisled 
store presents quite a different problem. Here 
we believe that the entire store should be 
lighted to a good high intensity illumination. 
There are, however, a number of places where 
the merchants in stores of this kind can in- 
crease their sales ideas by means of built-in 
show windows. In the corners, columns, on 
top of high counters, at the entrance to ele- 
vators, escalators and stairways are places 
where the merchant can very well use built- 
in show windows, each containing a single 
idea and lighted to a high intensity of illumi- 
nation. 

Back to Our Original Statements.—Let us 
now sum up the things discussed and start 
back with our original premise. We _ find 
(1) sight is the most commonly used of our 
senses in selecting merchandise; (2) 80-87 
per cent of all of our visual impressions come 
through our eyes; (3) when Mrs. X goes 
shopping she goes seeing; (4) light is neces- 
sary to-sight; (5) eyes are moving at higher 
and higher speeds all of the time; (6) special 
illumination afd special arrangements are nec- 
essary for high-speed or split-second selling; 
(7) we can sell an idea in a split second; 
(8) we remember the things we want by 
means of their looks. 





Cincinnati Display Club Hears 
Johnston of Kroger's 

One of the most inspiring addresses ever 
presented before that body was the rapid-fire 
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presentation by A. E. Johnston, advertising 
director, Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, 
before the March 25 meeting of the Greater 
Cincinnati Display Club at the Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza. His subject was “The Lost Me- 
dium,” and he surely gave display a place in 
the sun. Johnston understands psychology 
and can apply it to sound and profitable mer- 
chandising and the entire talk was full of 
practical suggestions, taking no account of the 
wit and humor interspersed throughout. It 
certainly was worth a great deal and the large 
attendance gave Johnston a big hand. Another 
feature of the evening was an illustrated lec- 
ture furnished by the General Electric Com- 
pany on conservation of sight and was pre- 
sented by E. W. Hodgetts, club secretary. 
Walter G. Vosler, president, presided in old- 
time form and was certainly welcomed back 
after his siege of illness. 





New Type Grass Mats Have 
Scintillating Colors 

Sylphgrass mats in various scintillating col 
ors are one of the newest products being 
offered the display field. Its glistening effect 
simulates fresh dewy grass—and with illumi- 
nation captures all surrounding rays. Its re- 
ception has been remarkable, reports the pro- 
ducers, Standard Moss Products Co., 217 
Havemeyer street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Display Club 
Loses Secreta 

Richard (“Dick”) Peterson, secretary, Chi- 
cago Display Men’s Club, for two years in 
charge of the display windows of MacFar- 
land’s smart men’s clothing and haberdashery 
shop, Evanston, Illinois, has accepted a similar 
position with P. A. Meyer & Sons, Erie, Pa. 
The Meyer store at Erie is an old-established 
firm dealing in higher grades of merchandise 
and with a store policy in keeping with public 
relations of such an institution. P. A. Meyer 
& Sons’ store has always been a leading factor 
in mercantile circles in Erie. The larger area 
of window displays to be cared for, plus the 
fact that the store at Erie has always been a 
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stickler for the very best type of displays ‘will 


supply Peterson with the opportunity for full 
use of all his talents and time on the new job. 





Bert L. Daily, Inc., Celebrates 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

America’s largest supply house for artist, 
show card and sign writer—Bert L. Daily, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio—celebrates his silver anni- 
versary in May in a man- 
ner characteristic of Daily’s 
past “birthday parties.” 
With an order of $5.00 or 
more received during May, 
Daily gives a gift. This 
year that gift is an efficient 
lighter, and the “business 
end” combines automatic 
pencil, eraser, and maga- 
zine for extra lead. 

In commenting on _ his 
anniversary, Bert L. Daily, 
president of the company bearing his name, 
said, “It’s 25 years this time and somehow 
that seems more significant than any anni- 
versary yet. A quarter of a century begins 
to sound like more years than | care to admit. 
But it’s the truth that since 1910 I’ve been 
trying to satisfy a hard-to-satisfy crowd with 
brushes, colors, and all the supplies needed by 
craftsmen who take pride in their work. To 
all my friends who have helped during these 
many years I offer my thanks—plus the sug- 
gestion that they rally ’round at this silver 
jubilee and get the anniversary gift.” 















Edwards Becomes Display Manager 
For Butler Chain 

J. Roy Edwards, who recently left the dis- 
play staff of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed 
display manager for the James Butler Gro- 
cery Company, New York City, a large chain 
of grocery stores operating in the eastern ter- 
ritory. This will give Edwards an oppor- 
tunity to develop a progressive display policy 
for that company. 
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Position Wanted—By young man 33 years old. 
married, graduate of The Koester School. Fully 
trained to plan and display all types of mer- 
chandise, design and build window and inte- 
rior decorations, and write show cards. Desires 
position as display manager or assistant. Will 
go anywhere for reasonable wages. Address 
“J, C.,” care DISPLAY WORLD. : 


POSITION WANTED 
Displayman, expert, wide-awake, capable, ener- 
getic, knows display in all its phases. Loaded 
with original, practical ideas, and can put them 
into action. ears of experience; best of ref- 
Address 


“ D ” 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 


erences. 








POSITION WANTED 


Neon Window Signs and Border maker wishes 


position. Capable of installing complete manu- 
facturing plant. Address 
“Ww, F.” 


128 West 24th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


POSITION WANTED 


Displayman with recent 5 cent & 10 cent store 
experience. Owns camplete line of equipment, 
thained to plan and display all types of mer- 
furnish good reference. Address 


|" A. Je 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 











POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and card writer, 18 years of practi- 
cal experience, reliable and capable of produc- 
ing selling displays. Address 
“eT, Be 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








WANT ADS 
Of all kinds, eligible for the Opportunity Ex- 
change. Only $2.00 per inch, cash with order. 
Forms for May issue close May 9. 
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Collins Stresses Display Value 
At New York Ad Club 


Kenneth Collins, assistant to the president, 
Gimbel Bros., New York, addressed the 
luncheon meeting of the display group at the 
New York Advertising Club, Wednesday, 
March 20. Richard Wallace, chairman of the 
group, introduced Miss Alice Hughes, colum- 
nist, who in turn presented Collins. His ad- 
dress “The Advertising Man Looks At Win- 
dow Space” was especially enlightening to the 
many display executives that attended. Among 
other things Collins urged the display man- 
ager to “know the objective of the store and 
not to let any individual dissuade the display 
program from those objectives. Sell an idea 
and not only merchandise.” 


Collins explained that it is necessary in 
order to operate a successful store to have 
some of the “Bronx Renaissance” furniture 
in a furniture department. However, it is 
possible to show a complete line of furniture 
in the department which will get across the 
idea that the store has furniture in the best of 
taste as was “Bronx Renaissance.” However, 
this was not the case in the store windows 
where it is usually only possible to show one 
set of furniture and it is important that the 
best of taste be used in selecting that furni- 
ture. He further stated that he felt display 
people had a definite challenge “to make dis- 
play a feature and not just an accessory.” The 
meeting was well attended by some two hun- 
dred display executives from New York and 
vicinity. 
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SIMPLICITY DOMINATES THESE 
TWO OPENING DISPLAYS 


[Continued from page 17] 


article the figure was gowned in a red velvet 
creation; the design of the floor platform 
which introduces the modern pedestal was 
in white, the pedestal was also in white; the 
flowers were in white and red, while the 
mirror had a white frame with the outside 
band of glass in a rich blue. The vase con- 
taining the flowers was blue, while several 
bands of blue were introduced on the pedestal 
and floor platform. This display was un- 
doubtedly one of the most startling from the 
standpoint of color and simplicity of any in 
our opening. 

The simplicity of the background just de- 
scribed has made subsequent displays a very 
simple matter. It hasn’t been necessary to 
remove any decorative feature for effective 
displays of furntiure, household supplies, 
fabrics, luggage, washing machines, radios, 
accessories, millinery or other such merchan- 
dise. -It is true that incidental background 
effects consisting of cut-out copy on the back- 
ground, panels, floor platforms, pedestal, 
merchandise illustrations and other such ef- 
ects have been introduced in front of the 
plain velour background to better merchandise 
the goods. But whether the merchandise has 
been on sale or fashion presentations the 
simplicity of the velour background has made 
all display very effective. 

In the presentation of the drapery and 
accessory display we have a background for 
a small window on Alder street. We have 
two such windows, and while we seldom 
develop decorative backgrounds for these 
windows as they usually merchandise sale and 
basement merchandise, the backgrounds ap- 
pearing in our Fall opening presentations are 
undoubtedly the most effective to appear 
in these windows. The background for these 
windows was developed in three lateral bands 
of color and in three background planes. The 
bands of color ran from a deep fawn at the 
bottom to a.rich cream at the top; the center 
background plane appeared at the extreme 
back of the window, the plane on the left 
appearing approximately twelve inches in 
front of the center plane, with the plane on 
the right appearing approximately twenty- 
four inches in front of the center plane. The 
plane on the right consists of a separate 
column and panel, the column being approxi- 
mately twelve inches square; this column sat 
about twelve inches in front of the center 
panel and enabled us to effect many startling 
lighting effects by illuminating the background 
behind the right plane and the merchandise 
on the left of the window from behind the 
right plane. 

The modern decorative design of the col- 
umn, being constructed of wood, enabled the 
displayman to secure some interesting displays 
in these two windows following the opening 
presentations. A very effective display of 
canned goods was merchandised in the displays 
by introducing several constructional forms 
on the left of the window and developing a 
column of canned goods by placing rows of 
cans on the various planes of the column 
displayer. Effective displays of accessories, 
shoes, drugs, hosiery, boxed goods and other 
such lines of merchandise were presented in 
the windows. 
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The displayman who thinks every opening 
display consists of an elaborate background 
should: take time out to study the two displays 
and blue print presented with this article. 
I don’t know of two backgrounds that are 
really more simple than the two illustrated. 
And as far as being expensive to build, let 
the displayman figure out the cost of such 
simple displays himself. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BACKGROUNDS 
SUGGEST EFFECTIVE DISPLAYS 
[Continued from page 13] 
ous fundamentals to consider when designing 

and building a Constructional background. 

In the display at the top of the page we 
introduce a long, low, floor platform which 
is elevated approximately six or eight inches 
from the window floor. One end of the 
platform is supported by a floor box or 
pedestal, the other end of the platform origi- 
nates from the modern constructional column 
—of which there can be many different types. 
Two additional platforms or shelves are in- 
troduced on the left of the display with each 
shelf being supported by a smaller and taller 
pedestal. Behind the shelf effects appears a 
series of panels or planes which serve to add 
color and contrast to the display. In the 
actual window reproduction of the back- 
ground figures would appear on the right of 
the floor platform with smaller merchandise 
items and accessories being merchandised on 
the shelf effects. 

The center Constructional display practi- 
cally reverses the technique suggested in the 
display at the top of the page. Instead of 
having the constructional effects on the win- 
dow floor they have been placed on the ceiling 
or at the top right corner of the window. A 
series of three constructional forms are used; 
the top form being practically an oblong box 
which occupies almost the upper half of the 
ceiling ; the center box is still an oblong but 
it has less width and more depth; the bottom 
box is practically a pedestal, having less width 
and depth but more height. The displayman 
will notice that the third or lower box does 
not touch the window floor. The three con- 
structional forms are supported in place by 
a series of three planes which run from a 
plane on the window floor straight up in the 
window to the bottom height of the construc- 
tional form and then a lateral plane is intro- 
duced which runs across the face of the 
window background to support the construc- 
tional form. The material used in the differ- 
ent planes could be wood, metal or glass. 

At the bottom of the page is a very simple 
design for a Constructional background. A 
large box displayer appears in the exact cen- 
ter of the window and at the back. A smart 
design is introduced on the back of the box. 
A series of three constructional forms appear 
on either side of the box. In the actual 
display, figures would appear in the box while 
small merchandise items and _ accessories 
would be displayed on the side constructional 
forms. 

The interesting consideration about con- 
structional displays is the great number of 
different effects that can be secured with the 
same constructional forms. Consider, for 
example, the great number of ways in which 
the pedestal and box forms introduced in the 
last display could be used in different 
windows. 




















CHICAGO 


FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 
































A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers Correspondence Instruction 























W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


MERCHANDISE MART 327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors Display Decorations and Materials 















































































































































NEW YORK 


THE DISPLAY MECCA OF THE WORLD 

















DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Will either sit or stand—Flexible Arms and Hands 


which can be used in any position desired. 
Our newly decorated showroom offers you 


many novel and unusual display ideas. MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 




















T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins for National Advertisers 
500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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LELONG 


THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 


may not contain such excellent display reproductions of modern Continental merchandise 
displays as shown above, but The Window DISPLAY MANUAL explains and illus- 
trates very thoroughly every display fundamental used to produce such splendid win- 
dow creations. The Window DISPLAY MANUAL devotes entire chapters to such im- 
portant display fundamentals as: The Four Set-Up Methods, Group Placement, Height, 
Balance, Angles, The Grouping of the Fixtures, The Set-Up Construction of a Window, 
Contrast in Display, and many others. Once the displayman understands these fun- 
damentals he will be capable of creating his own Continental displays because he will 
have a keen appreciation of the laws which govern the correct presentation of mer- 
chandise at the ‘Point-of-Sale’... . The Publishers of The Window DISPLAY 
MANUAL can give this book no higher recommendation ... . Whether the displayman 
is interested in developing modern Continental displays or is just interested in devel- 
oping modern displays or is just interested in improving his present window creations, 
he must have a comprehensive appreciation of correct display fundamentals—and The 


Window DISPLAY MANUAL assures that appreciation. 


$5.00 A COPY POSTPAID 

















DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

[) Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid. 
(1 Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me a copy 
of Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid, 
or enter (or extend) my subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign 

and Canada, $8.00.) 























ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
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The Display Publishing Co. 








